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CUSTER’S 


GAIN the Sioux were on the 

_ arpath ... and again from 

Fort Lincoln the veterans of the 

Seventh U. S. Cavalry rode west- 

ward. At their head was Custer... 
young, gallant and courageous. 

By his side, for a little way, rode 
his beloved wife, Elizabeth . . . Long 
would she remember that last fare 
well. 

Sunday afternoon, June 25, 1876, 
surrounded on the banks of the Little 
Big Horn and hopelessly outnum- 
hered, Custer and his brave men 
fought desperately . . . until all were 
killed. The news brought sorrow to 
the nation, and to the women at Fort 
Lincoln ee 

With foresight and concern for the 
future of their loved ones, Custer and 
five fellow officers had insured in the 


New York Life through a representa- 
tive in the Dakota Territory. The 
Company paid $40,000 to their bene- 
hciaries. ; 
* 
Since 1845, over four billion dollars 
has been paid to living policy-holders 
and to beneficiaries, chiefly women 
and children, by this mutual com- 
pany. These payments were made 
under policies most of which would 
not have been taken except for the 
earnest efforts of New York Life 
representatives. 
Like thousands of other men and 


women, you may now be thinking of 


your need for life insurance and a safe 
investment. Talk with a New York 
Life representative about a plan 
suited to your needs, for your family 
and yourself. 


LAST RIDE 











“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF T1 
LIKE THIS?” 


If Custer had lived to retirement age, 
as an army officer he would have been 
protected by a government pension for 
the rest of his life .. . His wife was pro 
tected by his New York Life policy 
which was paid when he was killed at 
the early age of 37. 

Today you too can have the comfort 
and security of ‘double protection’... 
that is, a New York Life policy guaran- 
teeing you a retirement income of $100, 
$200, $300 a month or more, for a com- 
fortable old age, and insurance for your 
loved ones in event of your prior death. 

Let life insurance do for you a// that tt 
can, Ask our representative about our 
plan. Or write for our booklet ‘Retire 
With A Life Income.’ 





Make Life Insurance 


The Foundation of Your Financial Program 











SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE LIMITATIONS 


HEN this is in the writing, America, under whiplash from 
tongue and pen, is swayed between issues of present vital 
moment. The capacity and the sincerity of many men is 
being searchingly appraised. From the maze and maelstrom cre- 
ated by campaign contentions and promises and charges, motivation 
must come for each voter to select those only who inspire confidence 
in an ability to guide the nation’s destinies in conformity with their 
own principles. 
When this is in the reading majorities countrywide will have 
chosen hundreds who in legislative halls must promulgate rules of 
conduct to govern millions. 


The thought that for more than a century and a half this nation 
has been served by men unfaltering in their devotion to her better- 
ment is heartening. Though our favored candidates may not have 
prevailed, this record will continue. 


To insurance men the immediate future, legislation-wise is im- 
portant and interest in its course must not slacken. 

Through the shifting clouds which marked the political storm, 
repeatedly, rumblings of sense and nonsense about social insurance 
have been heard. Grandiose exaggeration has convinced a host that 
through the varied emanations of social insurance the State can 
guarantee Utopia. The worry and privation due to a lost job, the 
distress and suffering that disease and accident occasion and the 
hopelessness of an unprovided old age a great number are almost 
criminally lead to believe social insurance will obviate. 

Social insurance has certain advantages but it cannot and will 
not eliminate the trials and troubles which are inherent to this thing 
we call life. Social insurance necessitates a rigorous organization 
of industry and trade with an exactitude which will classify and 
brand every man and his wife and his child. Freedom of movement 
must be restricted. If minimum sustenance is assured concurrently 
efforts toward advancement will be denied. If it dangle promises of 
an old age free from the burdens of impecunity, simultaneously it 
removes that star which shines in a land of contentment and plenty 
and arouses in youth and manhood the loftiest aspirations and 
ambitions. 

From time without end man has endeavored by artificial device 
to obliterate the ills and misfortunes which beset. Failure has per- 
sistently brought such efforts to oblivion. The guilds of medieval 
days were a pretentious approximation to our present social insur- 
ance plannings. The tyrannical classifications of necessity imposed 
on the working men of that day caused their abandonment. 

Social justice everyone seeks. To attain it some attempt must be 
made to offset want of unemployment, the burdens of disease and 
the poverty of old age. Social insurance can help but can never com- 
pletely remove sorrow from the life of man. In the meantime our 
modern insurance coverages offer the surest way to provide for the 


future. 
Le SS 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON 


General Agent, The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


F we make any claim to open-minded- 

ness, I think we must give serious 

consideration not only to the views 
expressed by Mr. Theodore M. Riehle, 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, on the situation 
existing in the field of life insurance 
selling, but to his suggestions on how 
to weed out practices which may retard 
the proper future growth of life insur- 
ance distribution in this country. 

We'll all agree at the outset that the 
men and women who constitute the 
backbone of our business are grand 
people, doing a grand job, in a grand 
way. It’s not by accident that 2.76 
per cent of the national income of 1914 
went into life insurance premiums 
while estimates place the 1934 figure 
at 9.3 per cent. This increase stands 
not only as a tribute to the quality 
of trusteeship shown in the manage- 
ment of life insurance funds, but to 
the quality of service which the great 
majority of life underwriters have 
rendered. But just because we are im- 
pressed by the life insurance structure 
that has been built in this country and 
the way it has withstood the financial 
storm, doesn’t mean that there isn’t 
room for improvement in our building 
methods. 


Keeping in Step With Progress 


I was interested the other day in 
reading an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly by the president of General 
Motors in which he made the statement 
that “an old industry (like railroading) 
of a semi-monopolistic character, fully 
regulated by government and protected 
as to rates, fell somewhat out of step 
with progress through neglecting re- 
search and relying on old equipment. 
Meanwhile a young industry (the au- 
tomobile industry), highly competitive 
and entirely without government sup- 
port or regulation, forged ahead en- 
tirely on its own, eventually developing, 
incidental to its main business the 
means to better railroad service.” 

Frankly, I’m not in a position to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of the railroad 
question, but, in our business, I think 
we want to be very sure that we don’t 
sit back with a feeling that traditional 
methods work well enough without at 
least finding out (1) the extent to 
which present practices may be inter- 
fering with healthy growth, and (2) 
if there is a situation to be corrected, 





John A. Stevenson 


what new methods should be substi- 
tuted. 


Selecting Salesmen 


Frankly, I don’t think any of us feel 
very proud when we see articles like 
that which appeared in Direct Mail, a 
periodical sent out fairly widely, I be- 
lieve, by the “Papers Makers Advertis- 
ing Club.” In speaking of methods of 
insurance selling, the author remarks: 
“If anybody in the world has anything 
better to sell than insurance, I’d like 
to know what it is.” He goes on to 
say, however, that this is the situation 
with which he is often confronted: 

“T meet a man on the street that I 
have known a good many years, per- 
haps an old school mate, and he tells 
me that he has lost his job and is look- 
ing for another connection. 

“A few days, a week, a month go by 
and this old-time friend shows up in 
my office. He has secured a job with 
some insurance company and has come 
to sell me a policy. 

“If the executives running the great 
insurance companies of this country 








Excerpts from an address delivered 
before the joint annual convention of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and the Life Agency Officers As- 


sociation at Chicago last week. 








consider themselves good business men, 
what must they think of my business 
ability when they send broken-down 
ministers, broken-down lawyers, ex- 
shoe salesmen, bookkeepers and other 
greenhorns just learning insurance to 
sell me an important endowment policy 
or an annuity? 

“We all know that this isn’t merely 
an individual’s reaction and we’ll all 
agree that if this opinion is held by a 
large proportion of people in this coun- 
try, it won’t tend to increase public 
appreciation of the work of the life 
underwriter or the business he repre- 
sents. When we add to this picture 
the charts sent out by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau showing 
that among a group of 1226 full-time 
men put under contract from April 1 
to Sept. 30, 1933, 28 per cent produced 
no business at all during this period, 
it would seem fairly obvious that we 
have an important problem to be solved. 


Attacking the Problem 


“In attacking this problem, however, 
I think we want to be very careful of 
one thing; namely, that our plans don’t 
start off like Roman candles that make 
a bright flash but fizzle out before they 
do much enlightening. 

“I’m all for better selection and for 
sending out men and women who by 
training and ability are equipped for 
the job of life insurance selling. The 
Canadian limitations and the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Riehle on the elimination 
of part-timers and the erection of cer- 
tain standards on selection may prove 
to be important steps in the right di- 
rection. But if we are going to exert 
a really powerful influence on public 
opinion in favor of life underwriting 
as a profession, I think we’ll have to 
follow the advice of the old Greek who 
when asked ‘the best way to reach 
Mount Olympus,’ he replied, ‘the best 
way is to do all your walking in that 
direction.’ 

“You and I both know that by no 
means is all the sales resistance against 
life insurance built up by the part- 
time agent or the ‘obviously unfit’ from 
the production point of view. I’m not 
any more disturbed about the impres- 
sion created by part-time agents and 
greenhorns who have drifted into our 
business under present unemployment 
conditions than I am by methods em- 
ployed by a few full-time and experi- 
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enced agents under present financial 
conditions. 

“Don’t misunderstand my attitude. I 
have no sympathy with attacks on life 


insurance salesmen as a group. As 
I’ve said before, I certainly take my 
hat off to the underwriters who are 
the backbone of our business and I’d 
match my own agency group against 
any group of salesmen or any business 
or professional group in the country. 
But, as Mr. Riehle has said before, ‘it 
doesn’t take many bad applies in a bar- 
rel to ruin its entire contents,’ and this 
statement applies to the results of ques- 
tionable methods as well as to the re- 
sults of poor selection. 

“If we are going to attack the prob- 
lem of the attitude of the public to- 
ward the life insurance salesman, let’s 
do a good job. (1) Let’s find out what’s 
at the bottom of this sales resistance. 
(2) Let’s face facts and (3) then be- 
gin working out a solution. 


Finding Out the Trouble 


The action of underwriters or man- 
agement groups, of course, does serve 
the purpose of flashing undesirable con- 
ditions before our eyes but, if we hope 
to produce permanent results, isn’t it 
likely to be by educating the insurance 
world on the basis of facts and concrete 
suggestions? 

I’ll be honest in saying that I think 
right now there’s probably a lot of in- 
formation available which should con- 
vince us that poor salesmen and carry- 
ing along the unfit agent were both 
highly expensive processes. 

Frankly, at the present time, I think 
a good many of us look on advice as to 
possible methods of reducing turnover 
in the same light as a woman agent 
who wished to sell a case on the basis 
of a possible tax reduction. I told her 
I doubted very much whether the deduc- 
tion could be made but suggested that 
she see a lawyer in the company who 
was more familiar with the rulings 
than I. “Oh,” said she, “I really don’t 
like to talk to him about cases of this 
kind for he always shakes my con- 
fidence in myself.” 

In the same way, I think the actual 
facts on the expense of the present 
turnover among agents tend to “shake 
our confidence” in ourselves, but we 
can scarcely close our eyes and ears 
to these facts if we are really in earnest 
about wanting to eradicate the evils 
that exist. 


Facing Facts 


I don’t know, but I’d like to know 
whether our present system of com- 
pensating salesmen is the one which is 
best calculated to get best results in 
our business—for, I think, we'll all 
have to admit that any real study on 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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PART TIME AGENTS 


By THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


President, National Association of Life Underwriters 


An 


Address delivered before the annual 


joint meeting of the Sales Research Bureau 
and the Life Agency Officers Association at 


Chicago, 


NOTICE the theme of the morning 

is “Cooperation—The Keystone to 

Success.” The use of the word “co- 
operation” is fortunate in connection 
with the title of my remarks, “The At- 
titude of the Field Forces,” because, 
certainly, the organized field forces are 
most anxious to cooperate with you, as 
we already know you are with them. 

I assume that your invitation to me, 
as representing the field forces, is 
something more than merely a gesture 
of good will. I assume that you really 
want to know, as fully as I can reflect 
it to you, briefly, just what that atti- 
tude is. 

From the angle of the field, the word 
“cooperation” would mean a new and 
concerted attack, in a reasonable, prac- 
tical manner, upon what the field con- 
siders to be the three basic problems 
confronting it. Even at the risk of 
repetition, I state them: 

(1) Part-time agents in urban cen- 
ters; 

(2) Elimination of obviously unfit 
agents; 

(3) Selection of agents. 

The basis for my belief, prior to the 
issuance of a memorandum on these 
three basic problems ten days ago, was 
discussions and conversations in liter- 





Theodore M. Riehle 


last week. 


ally scores of cities and with hundreds 
of people, and also correspondence ad- 
dressed to me in previous months and 
years, none of which, incidentally, was 
initiated by me. Since the issuance of 
the memorandum, there has been an 
almost unbelievable confirmation, both 
from field and from home office, of the 
fact that these are basic problems. 

That printed memorandum reflects, 
definitely, the attitude of the field forces 
toward those problems. Therefore, 
there is little need for me to say much 
more. 

You may be sure that the field will 
not wittingly do anything ill-advised 
in connection with their solution. May 
I repeat the word “cooperation”—that 
is our attitude. We also recognize 
that the solution of these problems lies 
in your hands. May I suggest, how- 
ever, that a helpful attitude on the 
part of the field may prove to be a very 
important factor in the situation. 

I would not attempt to tell you what 
an urban center is; what a full-time 
agent is; what a part-time agent is; 
what the basis for elimination of 
agents should be; what the basis for 
selection of agents should be. You gen- 
tlemen know those things better than 
I do. Moreover, I can say to you that 
the field thinks that you know the an- 
swers to these problems. They offer 
you their whole-hearted cooperation in 
applying those answers to a practical 
operating program. 

I am quite certain that the efforts of 
the National Association and its con- 
stituent units can be used to aid you 
in the ultimate solution of these ques- 
tions. 

The field believes that part-time 
agents should not be permitted in 
urban centers, on any basis, even on 
the theory that they are thus in train- 
ing for full-time contracts. It is easy 
to make the mental reservation that a 
part-timer must become a whole-timer 
—otherwise be eliminated. Once you 
have employed a man, however, it is 
more difficult to get rid of him than 
it is to refuse originally to employ one 
who is obviously not the right type. 
This applies to the induction of part- 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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With the Editors 


Murder for Profit 


HEN hard times are upon 
the land, murder for insur- 
ance profit stalks in their wake. 
Even during good times its dread- 
ful spectre is not absent. Mental 
wretches, whose physical appe- 
tites and creature desires impel 
them to evil, seek “the easiest 
way” and plot against the lives 
of their fellows with the lure of 
insurance gold before their eyes. 
However much we may be in- 
clined to pity those who turn to 
murder as a means of bringing 
them wealth—and however much 
we may deplore social errors 
which make the existence of such 
criminals possible—there can and 
should be no mercy shown. When 
ravening wolves attack, there is 
no thought of conversational 
niceties or the rarefied ramifica- 
tions of psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology and similar modern 
catchwords; rather there is the 
necessity and impulse to anni- 
hilate. Murderers are no different 
from wolves, which is no compli- 
ment to the latter. 

As an example of how to deal 
with insurance murderers, Can- 
ada recently proceeded in a fash- 
ion that deserves emulation 
everywhere. During the closing 
days of last June, two men and 
a woman murdered her spouse 
for the sake of the insurance 
cash which might be gained al- 
though the life policy was only 
24 hours old at the time of the 
crime. In October, the three came 
before the Court of King’s Bench 
at Montreal and the judge’s casti- 
gation of the widow contained 
the following dramatic tirade: 
“TImpelled by the lust for money, 
you conspired to have your hus- 
band killed in order to collect the 
funds which he had painfully and 
with sacrifice provided as a pro- 
tection for you and your children. 
You deserve no sympathy and 
shall receive none!” The justice 
then decreed that the three 
should be hanged on January 18, 
1935. 

Murder from any motive is ab- 
horrent, but murder for life in- 


surance money is particularly re- 
volting because the victim’s fore- 
thought and concern for the wel- 
fare of others are outraged and 
one of the great structures of a 
sane society is threatened. There 
must be no trifling with those 
who kill for insurance profit. 





Wealth in Wood 


HE suggestion has frequently 

been put forward that stand- 
ing timber in the nation’s forests 
should be insured against fire on 
a wholesale scale. When and 
where such timber is the proper- 
ty of individuals and corpora- 
tions, there is a definite insurable 
interest which must be met by 
the fire insurance companies if 
they are to continue to furnish 
the maximum amount and widest 
possible form of protection to 
citizens’ wealth. 

Preliminary surveys completed 
by the Federal Government in- 
dicate the complete feasibility of 
insurance of this type. Probable 
rates have already been put for- 
ward and companies have been 
urged to make a further study of 
the available business. That the 
xyovernment should have made 
such surveys is commendable 
(though perhaps the insurance 
companies themselves should 
have undertaken the task), but 
Government must not be allowed 
to set up funds for the handling 
of this line. Once let political 
fingers dabble in the business and 
the wood will be in the fire in- 
deed. 

Here is a matter in which the 
fire insurance companies may 
well concern themselves. Pre- 
mium income from fire lines is 
not increasing to any appreciable 
extent and, while it is true that 
some attempts at insurance of 
standing timber have already 
been made, there is no reason to 
expect that the forests will not 
furnish additional and welcome 
revenue to the indemnity car- 
riers. 

It is, however, necessary for 
fire insurance companies to come 


to the fore rapidly if they are to 
demonstrate their vaunted ser- 
vice qualities and if they are to 
keep the business where it be- 
longs—in private hands. 

Agents, too, have a definite re- 
sponsibility in this connection 
and can best serve their own 
cause by urging the companies to 
consider the standing timber line 
with more seriousness than has 
heretofore been exhibited. 





Sentiment in Business 


OMEONE has truly said that 

we can very well tolerate those 
who bore us but that we hate 
those to whom we are ourselves 
a bore. In the same manner do 
we approve ideas and qualities 
possessed by ourselves but incline 
to deride those things we do not 
have the capacity to understand 
or appreciate. Of such an atti- 
tude, perhaps, was born that gen- 
erally accepted but fallacious 
axiom: “Sentiment and Business 
Do Not Mix.” Sentiment is a 
very real factor in business suc- 
cess. True sentiment is the basis 
of friendship, loyalty and square 
dealing. A sincere manifestation 
of these qualities is found in the 
industrial leadership of the world 
and it is only among the smaller 
people—those of limited under- 
standing—that we find sentiment 
connoting weakness. 

As defined by Webster, senti- 
ment means “Noble, tender or ar- 
tistic feeling ; the class of complex 
feelings of the higher sort, such 
as are aroused and cultivated by 
ideas and ideals of intellectual, 
esthetic, moral or religious ob- 
jects, relations and values; emo- 
tions awakened by things that 
appear to have worth.” 

The life insurance agent who 
can really appreciate the truth of 
that declaration and who applies 
its lesson to his business will find 
his work easier, pleasanter and 
more profitable than will those 
who choose to ignore it. Life in- 
surance is founded, in sentiment 
and in sentiment will it find nour- 
ishment and healthy growth. 
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Time 


A. L. Dern, vice-president of the 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, and 
W. W. Jaeger, vice-president of the 
Bankers Life of lowa, is elected chair- 
man of the executive committee at 
the joint meeting of the Bureau with 
the Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers in Chicago. 





Henry E. North, second vice-pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, is elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers, 
and H. M. Holderness, vice-president 
in charge of agencies, Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, is 
elected vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee. 





Thomas |. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York, is 
announced as chairman of the 28th 
annual convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, to be 


held in New York Dec. 13-14. 





Earl B. Smyth, president of the 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, is elected president of 
the Texas Life Convention, the asso- 
ciation of legal reserve life insurance 
companies of Texas. 





A dividend increase of approx- 
imately 15 per cent, applying on par- 
ticipating policies of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., is announced by President 


Fred A. Howland. 





The Missouri Supreme Court re- 
jects the motion filed by counsel for 
Superintendent of Insurance R. E. 
O'Malley asking for dismissal of the 
appeal of the Continental Life of 
St. Louis from the decision of the 
Circuit Court declaring the com- 
pany insolvent and placing it in the 
hands of the insurance department 
for rehabilitation or liquidation. 





Ed R. Pickett of Sacramento is 
elected president of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
the 27th annual convention in Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 





William B. Rearden, second vice- 
president of the Loyalty group com- 
panies at the San Franci-co branch 
office, is elected executive vice-pres- 
ident of the group at the home office 
in Newark, N. J., succeeding John R. 
Cooney, recently elected president of 
the group. 





The Phoenix Indemnity, New York, 
increases its capital from $500,000 to 
$600,000 and amends its charter to 
enable it to write steam boiler, en- 
gine and electrical machinery lines. 





The Concord Casualty & Surety 
Company of New York, which has 
been in rehabilitation under the New 
York insurance department since 
April 13, is placed in liquidation 
under an order signed by Supreme 
Court Justice Edward J. McGoldrick. 























SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————" 


Ff a united insurance industry—life, fire 

and casualty—were to get behind a fea- 

sible program to clear the large cities of 
this country of their slums they would be 
doing a job which would at once reduce their 
own troubles by half and eclipse any attempt 
at social betterment which this Age of Social 
Betterment has yet witnessed. 

What the existence of stinking slums costs 
municipal government and what it costs in- 
surance companies is well nigh incalculable. 
Congestion, poverty, accidents, disease and 
crime, it has been said, go hand in hand. 
There is no greater blight than the slum on 
our social, economic and political order. 

Socially, the slum is the breeding place of 
communicable disease, the devitalizer of 
energy and efficiency among millions of our 
people, the disintegrator of family life with 
all its ideals of independence and responsi- 
bility. It creates the criminal, the sanscu- 
lotte, the rabble. 

Economically, the slum eats up the tax 
funds by its excessive demands for police 
and fire protection, health control, hospitali- 
zation, outright relief. It ruins taxable 
realty values and makes real estate invest- 
ment a chaotic speculation. 

Politically, it invites flagrant corruption, dema- 
goguery, civic indifference. 

Insurance does not rest its case before the public 
solely on its merits as an indemnitor for the finan- 
cial losses occasioned by disease, accident, fire and 
crime. In recent years it has become the policy of 
the companies to point to their efforts in behalf of 
the prevention of the causes of such losses. It is a 
wise policy. 

If the insurance industry were to take the lead in 
the eradication of the city slum it would constitute 
the greatest feat in the business and social history 


of our time. 
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Tide 


Net railway operating income of 
class | railroads of the United States 
was $342,609,842 for the first nine 
months, which was at the annual rate 
of return of 1.8 per cent on their 
property investment, as compared 
with the first nine months of 1933, 
when net operating income was $341,- 
457,795, or 1.78 per cent on property 
investment. 





The first month's operation of the 
reciprocal trade agreement between 
Cuba and the United States resulted 
in exports from this country approx- 
imately 35 per cent larger than those 
in August, while imports from Cuba 
showed an increase in value of I! 
per cent, according to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended November 3, 1934, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 123.82 
and closed Saturday at 124.76. 





Composite average of 30 ‘rails for 
the same week closed Monday. at 29.81 
and closed Saturday at 29.49.. ; 





Composite average of 100° stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
95.62 and closed Saturday at 96.18. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 92.79 
and closed Saturday at 92.44. 4: « 





Grain prices were generally higher 
on the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week, with strength in foreign markets 
and corn and light. primary arrivals 
of wheat as factors, wheat closing 2 
cents lower to 25 cents higher. 





A reduction of almost 3,000,000 
bales in the total supply of all cotton 
for the 1934-35 season, despite a 
sharp increase in the foreign supply, 
is forecast by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, which placed the 
probable total supply at 39,200,000 
bales, against slightly more than 
42,100,000 in the previous season. 





Business failures in the United 
States, according to the records of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., totaled 233 
in the week ended Thursday, Nov. |, 
compared with the totals of 225 and 
214 for the two preceding weeks. 





Gasoline consumption in the United 
States in 1934 will be within. 2 per 
cent of the all-time high of 1931, 
according to an estimate of the Leigh 
J. Sessions Corporation. 





A total of 79 banks were reopened 
in October, of which 40 were national 
and 39 state banks, bringing the year's 
total of bank reopenings to 1,245, of 
which 434 were national and 8i! 
state institutions, according to the 
American Banker. 





Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended Oct. 27 totaled 624,252 
cars, which was a decrease of 16,028 
cars below the total for the preced- 
ing week, 
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Financing Automobile Insurance 
Premiums 











Perils of The Flat Fee 








By CLAYTON G. HALE 


NSTALLMENT payments have be- 

come a characteristic of the Ameri- 

can people, who, having adopted 
them, conclude subsequently that their 
reason for doing so is to pay current 
expenses out of current income rather 
than to deplete capital. 

The automobile insurance companies 
resisted this trend for several years and 
I believe that was sound procedure. 
But the tide continued to swell as other 
businesses emphasized the attractive- 
ness of extended payments and finally 
the automobile insurance companies 
broke ranks and one by one jyield- 
ed to the popular demand. I believe 
this also was sound. And then there 
grew up a great confusion of compari- 
sons between the finance plan of this 
company and that company and the 
newly organized independent finance 
companies, and the Bureau casualty 
companies thereupon standardized the 
matter and put it back in its place as 
an incidental to the sale of insurance 
whereas it had become for a while the 
dog to the tail. Once more, I believe 
it was correct to take this step—but 
this time it went off the path to the 
left and into a bit of a bog. 

In their effort to make the plan as 
simple as possible they named a flat 
fee per payment regardless of the size 
of the payment, and that is hardly 
tenable, for while a total finance charge 
of $3 is but a trifle in relation to a 
premium of $120, it is a goitre in ad- 
vanced stages when appended to a 
premium of $18. 

It may be countered that a matter 
of $18 needs no installment payments, 
but we are in competition with many 
cut rate companies which offer the con- 
venience of quarterly payments at no 
charge whatever (and the coverage 
itself at 25 per cent discount) which 
this plan was supposed to help us over- 
come. The stock agent finds his finance 
fee of $3 or 16 2/3 per cent, is laughed 
at, and the offer of it damages his case 
more than it helps it. 

There are some charges in business 
which, even though defensible by logic, 
must be tempered by the demand of 
psychology, as the banks very quickly 
learned a short time ago when they 


proposed charging a penny for each 
deposit slip. 

Now, the home office men seem well 
satisfied with the present flat charges 
and say the agents are making no pro- 
test of them, but that is because the 
agents are despairing of company pro- 
nouncements made without a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems 
pronounced upon and are simply ac- 
quiring representation of the other 
kind of companies as well and offering 
the public its choice. 





PART TIME AGENTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


time men, as well as to the selection of 
agents generally. 

It is the field’s desire, not to drive 
men out of the business, but that men 
who stay in it shall have a chance to 
do a better job, and therefore make a 
reasonable living. 

Should it not be our attitude not to 
put a man into the business, unless we 
sincerely feel that he can make a better 
living than he has ever made before? 
Should we not protect our standard 
producers, who give us the vast volume 
of our business, certainly our quality 
business, and are we doing anything 
but a kindness when we eliminate 
those who have demonstrated that they 
never can succeed? 

While the argument -is frequently 
used that many good men have come 
into the business through the part-time 
door, the answer, it seems to me, is 
that more men have been kept out of 
the business because of starting as 
part-time men, and deciding that the 
business is no good, because their only 
experience with it has been as a side- 
line. 

Should it not be our objective to see 
that those who remain with us are 
making a living? Have we not passed 
the time when it can be said that “It 
is as easy as rolling out of bed” to get 
into the life insurance business? 

On the question of elimination, it is 
admitted that sentiment plays some 
part, which is no doubt one reason why 
elimination is not more fully exercised. 


But is it not true that the highest form 
which sentiment can take, in many 
cases, is to terminate? 

It is also true that it is human na- 
ture to avoid unpleasant tasks. Avoid- 
ance aggravates problems—does not 
solve them. 

If time would permit, I could cite 
cases of agencies where reasonable 
principles have been established and 
adhered to, with striking results in 
lessened mortality, reduction in over- 
head expense, and lowered lapsation, 
also resulting in a very high percentage 
of agents actually making a living, 
establishing reserves and having some 
fun in the process. 

The field believes that you could 
properly reduce the number of repre- 
sentatives by a substantial percentage 
without causing harm to anyone or 
legitimate criticism from any source 
and, at the same time, increase your 
volume of quality business. All the 
life-career underwriter asks is that his 
task, difficult enough at best, under 
present conditions, shall not be made 
more difficult by unfair competition. 

You have always been generous in 
admitting the importance of the 
agency force to the companies, not only 
in the sale of new business but in such 
factors as mortality, claim difficulties 
and persistency. Do you not think that 
the field, in turn, is justified in asking 
only for a new assurance that you are 
alive to the difficulties under which 
they labor and are determined to give 
them relief? 

Personally, I do not see why a com- 
pany should not be as careful in pass- 
ing upon applications for agency con- 
tracts as it is in underwriting applica- 
tions for insurance. It has always 
seemed to me that an agency-contract 
committee makes just as much sense as 
a committee on underwriting. 

It has been said many times that the 
field organization is a company’s larg- 
est asset. Yet some of the old “covered 
wagon” operations have not been elim- 
inated from our methods of agency 
building. 

I know that you all agree that it 
makes a lot of difference where volume 
comes from, who produces it, and, 
therefore, what kind of business it is. 
The conservation problem and others 
are created, in most cases, long before 
the business is written. 

These problems can be solved when 
we all are ready—and I think we are 
now—to attack them in an earnest, 
determined way. 

It should be possible to find some 
kinds of practical standards for a life 
underwriter, not only for each com- 
pany, or group of companies, but for 
each locality. This is not a job for 
insurance commissioners, but for home 
offices and managers. 
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Short Short Story About Life 


Insurance 








A 5 Minute Radio Talk 








By N. B. Keyes, Jr. 


ested today as never before in the 

subject of life insurance, Charles 
B. Shoffner, who broadcasts over 
WCAU in Philadelphia twice a week, 
featuring topics of general interest, 
selected life insurance for his subject 
last Thursday. In connection with this 
particular topic, he asked N. B. Keyes, 
Jr., social insurance editor of The Spec- 
tator, to supply the answers to some 
questions he felt would be typical of 
those “the man on the street” might 
ask. A verbatim report of Mr. Shoff- 
ner’s queries and Mr. Keyes’ answers 
follows. Mr. Shoffner speaking: 

I frequently talk on life insurance 
and annuities and there is always much 
interest aroused by these little talks. 
Now today I have an authority on the 
spot. An authority and my friend, Mr. 
N. B. Keyes, Jr. Mr. Keyes is mana- 
ger of the Book Department of The 
Spectator Company, insurance publish- 
ers, and it is probable that in the 
course of the year more figures on the 
standing and results of operations of 
the insurance companies pass across 
his desk than can be met with at any 
other point in the country. 

The insurance business is indeed big 
business, and life insurance, as far as 
business transacted is concerned, is the 
larger branch. Also, it prohably 
touches and influences more people with 
greater directness, and, consequently, 
there are some questions that I should 
like to ask Mr. Keyes which may be 
just such questions as you might like 
to ask. 


FR ested tous: that the public is inter- 


INTERVIEW 

QUESTION: Mr. Keyes, in the 
simplest possible terms, just what is 
life insurance? 

ANSWER: It is a combination of 
many persons for the purpose of pro- 
tecting each other against unforeseen 
or unavoidable loss. 


QUESTION: Isn’t that really the 
basis of any type of insurance? 


ANSWER: It would be if I had said 
merely unforeseen loss. It is rather a 
grim realization that death is the only 
thing in life that is really certain. It 
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is an unavoidable hazard, and the one 
on which life insurance calculations 
are based. 


QUESTION: Is it true that life in- 
surance is the only line of business on 
a truly scientific basis? 


ANSWER: I am going to answer 
‘yes’ to that question, and then qualify 
my answer by saying that it is on a 
more exact mathematical basis than 
any other type of business of which I 
have any knowledge. When you are 
dealing with the only certainty in life, 
you are bound to be on a more assured 
foundation than where you are dealing 
entirely with uncertainties. 


QUESTION: How old is life insur- 
ance protection? 


ANSWER: Its first vestiges are lost 
in antiquity. Ancient peoples appar- 
ently had some means of pooling chance 
misfortunes. We know that the Ro- 
man Civil Law contains stipulations 
bearing on what must have been life 
insurance contracts, and this is pretty 
good evidence that their Burial Clubs, 
the purpose of which was to distribute 
money on the death of members, must 
have been forerunners of our contem- 
porary insurance organizations. While 
the Romans left us no tables on mor- 
tality, or the rate of death, showing 
us that they had nowhere near as firm 
a mathematical basis for their endeav- 
ors, they did construct annuity tables. 


QUESTION: That brings up a ques- 
tion ... what is the difference between 
life insurance and annuities? 


ANSWER: It is a difference in pur- 
pose. The purpose of life insurance is 
the creation of estates. As soon as you 
are accepted by a company for life in- 
surance, and for as long as your policy 
is maintained in force unimpaired, you 
have an estate equal to the face value 
of the policy. On the contrary, the 
purpose of an annuity is the liquidation 
of an estate. You entrust to a life 
insurance company a sum of money, 
and they agree to pay you annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly or monthly, 
a specific sum of money, and agree to 
do so for a stipulated period, or usually 
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for the remainder of your life, or if it 
is a joint annuity, during the lives of 
the two or more persons involved. 


QUESTION: Then annuities are as 
old as life insurance? 


ANSWER: Possibly older, and cer- 
tainly more virile. They were un- 
doubtedly what kept the life insurance 
idea alive during the Middle Ages, and 
after their stabilization in England 
and France they have been extremely 
popular for the past 150 years. 


QUESTION: Which is more popu- 
lar in this country? 


ANSWER: Oh, life insurance, 
surely; although the annuity has had 
a phenomenal popularity during the 
past two years. In fact, I believe the 
unusual increase in the volume of an- 
nuity business has been almost em- 
barrassing to certain of the companies 
due to the problems of long term invest- 
ments which prevail at present. 


QUESTION: Speaking of invest- 
ments, what do life insurance compa- 
nies do with their money? 

ANSWER: They do the very best 
they know how, by placing it in secure 
places where it will be available on 
demand. They do this under restric- 
tions more drastic than those applying 
to any other business with the possible 
exception of the mutual savings banks. 
To be the trustees and protectors of 
20 billion dollars is a considerable 
responsibility, and it is only reasonable 
that this business should be conducted, 
as it were, with glass pockets, and un- 
der the scrutiny of departments set up 
in each of the states for the full pro- 
tection of the millions of policyholders. 


QUESTION: How many policyhold- 
ers are there in this country? 


ANSWER: That question is impos- 
sible to answer due to frequent dupli- 
cations of policies in one name or on 
one life. There were, however, more 
than 113 million legal reserve life in- 
surance policies in force at the end of 
1933, with a total face value of just 
under 98 billion dollars. 


CLOSING: Thank you, Mr. Keyes, 
and I would like to have you another 
time with me to answer some questions 
on today’s aspects of this business, etc. 





Commissioners Pass On 
Proposed Life Merger 

A special commission of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners of Missouri and 
other states met at Jefferson City on 
Nov. 7, to pass on the proposed merger 
of the American Savings Life Insur- 
ance Company and the Sentinel Life In- 
surance Company. Both concerns have 
their home offices in Kansas City. The 
merged company would have approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 of insurance. 
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Agency Officers Elect 
H. E. North Chairman 


Metropolitan Executive Chosen 
for Executive Committee As 
Sessions Close at Chicago 


sessions of the 
Association of 


During the closing 
joint meeting of the 
Life Agency Officers and the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
last week, Henry E. North, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Agency Officers. The 
new chairman’s comments on the move- 
ment in behalf of Financial Inde- 
pendence Week won acclaim when he 
pointed out to the gathering that about 
146 life insurance companies were now 


second 


contributing to the enterprise. The 
hint that some were inclined to drop 
the campaign was sharply rebuffed 


and, after discussion of the advantages 
involved as carried out by W. T. Grant 
of the Business Men’s Assurance and 
G. L. Hunt of the New England Mu- 
tual, sentiment was unanimously in 
favor of continuing and adding to the 
project. 

To serve with Chairman North, 
H. M. Holderness of the Connecticut 
Mutual was elected vice-chairman, the 
choice for this important post meeting 
with general approval both at the ses- 
sions and afterward in the corridors of 


the hotel. New members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are J. C. Behan, 
Massachusetts Mutual; John J. Moriar- 
ty, General American Life; and W. 


Carlisle of the Mutual Life of Canada. 
The session on the last day of Octo- 
ber was under the capable sway of 
John A. Stevenson of the Penn Mutual 
as retiring chairman of the Agency 
Officers executive committee. Discus- 
sion began when Frank L. Jones of the 
Equitable Life of New York, whose 
remarks will appear in a future is- 
sue, made the report of the replace- 
ment committee of which he was chair- 
Company leaders who described 
the improvement of the replacement 
situation in their respective jurisdic- 
tions included F. B. Wilde of the Con- 
necticut General, H. M. Holderness of 
the Connecticut Mutual, and W. W. 
Jaeger of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 
When the general subject of Finan- 
cial Independence Week came up, as 


man. 








H. E. North, New Chairman 


aiready noted, G. H. Hunt, superintend- 
ent of the Imperial Life, 
followed Chairman North and described 
the success with which the movement 
has met in Canada. 

Agreements for the elimination of 
unfit agents throughout the Dominion 
were detailed by J. G. Parker, actuary 
of the Imperial Life, who said that the 
work of the joint committee through- 
out the had brought about 
cooperation which is tending to pare 
away the bad spots and remove twisting 
and that the company and the inter- 
associations in the business had 
definite modes of procedure 


agencies OI 


provinces 


ested 
evolved 
which were proving successful. 
Another who made a vigorous attack 
against part-time agents, twisting and 
unfit agents generally was Theodore 
Riehle, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, who 
pointed out that men of the type casti- 
gated by him were parasites on the 
great body of life insurance and must 
be cut away. His remarks are fully 
summarized on another 
The responsibilities of 
office to the soliciting 
masterfully treated by O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional, whose talk brought new search- 
lights of introspection to bear on this 
phase of the business and was printed 
practically in full here last week. 
Among the closing addresses of the 
meeting was that of John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Research 
Bureau, who described “The Agency 
Year” in the field of life insurance sell- 
ing and whose clear and forceful talk 
will be printed in another issue. 


page. 
the 
agent 


home 
were 
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Actuaries Tie Themes 
To Economic Problem; 


President T. A. Phillips Tells Amer. 
ican Institute 1934 May Be 
First Year of New Prosperity 

[By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT] 


That mathematical precision which is 


customarily linked with a thought on @ 


actuaries was not in evidence when the 
scheduled opening time of the fall meet. 
ing of the American Institute of 
Actuaries arrived at Edgewater Beach 
in Chicago last Thursday. It was al- 
most one hour after ten o’clock when 
applause from the rather well filled 
ballroom brought Chairman T. A. Phil- 
lips, president of the Minnesota Mutual 
of St. Paul, to his feet with the call t 


order. 


Depressions, said Mr. Phillips in his 3 


opening remarks, are men out of work, 
stores closed, factories shut down or in- 
dustries in the red. When depressions 
become so numerous, or when many in. 
portant industries join, it register § 
generally and becomes a national de 
pression. Through prosperity ther § 
are always individual depressions and 


through depressions there are alway: & 


individual prosperities. In retrospect 
the collapse seems to have occurred it 
1927 and not 1929, said the speaker f 
and perhaps in the future we may wel 
accredit 1934 with the beginning of af 
new prosperity which popular notic§ 
marked in some later year 
Commenting on the ever presence 0 § 
opportunity Mr. Phillips cautioned th 
Institute to be continually alert to nes ; 
possibilities to regain lost ground. If 
the past, life insurance ha: 
constantly added to its policy, prov: 
current conditions an 
These forward move§ 


he said, 


sions to meet 


modern advance. 


ments must be continued and to accom 


plish such anything new must not kf 
lightly held as good or vicious, he said 4 


without first submitting it to test ani 


analysis. 


The essence of our business, said Mr® 


Phillips, is financial, mathematical an 


the broadening of equitable relation.) 
The institute members have been large #) 


ly concerned with the problems ©§ 
young and growing companies. Under 
writing practices have been cautious\— 
watched and data on the results @ 
tained have been carefully kept. Among 
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the many companies in the institute, 
this data should be homogeneous. The 
time has come, he said, to test the re- 
sults of these underwriting studies par- 
ticularly those relating to selection, un- 
derwriting and mortality practices. 

An investigation might well be un- 
dertaken jointly with the Canadian 
companies, he suggested, whose experi- 
ence should parallel that of the member 
companies. This investigation, in addi- 
tion to covering underwriting and mor- 
tality results might also include studies 
of such questions as non-medical and 
pay roll plans. There might be brought 
to this laboratory the problem of dis- 
ability coverage to the end that some 
basis might be determined for the re- 
opening of this important coverage so 
that suitable use might be found for its 
benefits. Mr. Phillips, in concluding, 
commented on the accomplishments of 
the institute in developing good ac- 
tuaries upon whom the success of the 
business was largely dependent. 

Secretary W. F. Poorman, actuary of 
the Central Life of Iowa, in his report 
noted the addition of 29 new associate 
members through successful examina- 
tion. He also announced a change in 
time allowed for fellowship tests. 

J. G. Parker, president of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and former 
president of the American Institute, 
gave himself as evidence of that co- 
eperation which really did and should 
exist between the two bodies. The first 
formal paper was presented by S. 
Shannon on The Mathematics of the 
Automatic Premium Loan Clause. This 
paper was so intensely actuarial and so 
filled with involved algebraical formula 
that this reporter’s only comment is 
that it was diverting to have a breath 
from a sprig of shamrock in a field 
Where usually only the burr from the 

thistle is heard. 

Rainard B. Robbins presented a for- 
mal paper on the Railroad Retirement 
Act. This act was but recently held as 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Speaking on the 
act itself, Mr. Robbins said, “This re- 
tirement plan is unique in many re- 
spects. No other retirement plan applies 
to so large a group of employees. This 
Is the first effort of the Government to 
impose a retirement plan on privately 
owned corporations. It is the first plan 
applying to the employees of a whole 
industry or labor group. This feature, 
of course, gives the advantages some- 
times sought through transfers between 
retirement plans, without any provi- 
sions to this effect. It is one of the few 
industrial retirement plans that offer 
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S. A. Swisher, New President, Life 
Advertisers Association 








no return of cash upon separation from 
service, even though membership in the 
plan is made compulsory. It is prob- 
ably the only industrial retiremen: plan 
controlled by a board appointed by a 
source independent of emplcyers and 
the employees concerned. This board is 
given more power and _ res-onsibility 
than has a board administering any 
other retirement plan. The plan com- 
bines some of the most generally ac- 
cepted pension principles, some prin- 
ciples that have been generally dis- 
carded, and some that are accepted as 
(Concluded on page 14) 











Nelson A. White Retiring President 


Life Advertisers Hold 
Second Annual Meeting 


Stephen A. Swisher Elected New 
President; More Than 50 Com- 
panies Represented in Exhibits 


The second annual conference of the 
Life Advertisers Association, held from 
Thursday until Saturday of last week 
in Memphis, was dedicated to idea of 
“Helping the Man Who Sells” and the 
entire proceedings were planned and 
carried out on this basis. More than 
ninety companies were represented at 
the meeting. The business program 
was practical and to the point and 
stressed specific sales aids which might 
be of interest and use to medium sized 
companies. Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., 
assistant secretary of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, was elected new presi- 
dent of the association and was active 
in conducting the meeting, having 
charge of a well enjoyed entertain- 
ment program on Thursday evening. 
Sumner Davis, of the Provident Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, made a hit with the 
program he devised and with his 
smooth conduct of the round table ses- 


sions. 
John A. Stevenson, of the Penn 
Mutual Life, addressed the meeting, 


urging upon newer members of the 
association a full appreciation of the 
value of the trade press to the com- 
panies and to the agent. He character- 
ized national advertising as “a power- 
ful force in stimulating and maintain- 
ing the morale of agents.” 

Carl Ljung, of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard, outlined the purpose of the meet- 
ing, saying the entire program had 
been planned to foster a more direct 
tie-up between the advertising and sell- 
ing departments and to develop a closer 
‘cooperation between those departments. 

John W. Murphy, of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life, addressed the meeting on the 
subject of direct mail, giving an out- 
line of the very favorable experience 
of his own company in this work. Fred 
L. Fisher, of the Lincoln National Life, 
talked on outdoor poster displays of an 
institutional character and an Indus- 
trial Round Table discussion was held 


under the chairmanship of C. S. 
Smith, of the National Life & Accident. 
A luncheon and automobile trip as 


guests of the Memphis Life Underwrit- 
ers Association was a feature of the 
entertainment program. About fifty 
companies were represented in the ex- 
(Concluded on page 17) 
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Actuaries Tie Themes 
To Economic Problems 
(Concluded from page 13) 


principles but as yet have rarely been 
adopted in practice.” 

Gilbert W. Fitzhugh presented a 
paper on Group Hospitalization Bene- 
fits in which he analyzed this current 
problem and discussed the findings 
contained in a report from a committee 
on the course of medical care, sub- 
mitted in 1932 under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur at that time 
Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Fitz- 
hugh gave a splendid summary of a 
plan for Group Hospitalization Bene- 
fits. 

R. H. Hohaus presented a paper 
called “Further Remarks on Group An- 
nuities” which was to supplement an 
earlier paper on group annuities which 
appeared in the 1932 issue of The 
Record. This paper presented computa- 
tion columns on the Combined Annuity 
Table with interest at 3 per cent, 3% 
per cent, and 3% per cent. 

Arthur Hunter in a submitted dis- 
cussion enlarged on the problem of 
rating heart murmurs, which Miss 
Annie Mary Lyle presented at a pre- 
vious meeting. There was also a dis- 
cussion upon Mr. Fackler’s paper, “Re- 
insurance Subject to Lien,” which re- 
flected the viewpoint that until a more 
workable plan had been devised liens 
must be considered as the most effective 
way of handling reinsured business 
from financially distressed companies. 

Very informative material was sub- 


mitted from the floor from many 
sources in the informal discussions. 
There was held, for instance, that the 


trend toward improved mortality in the 
younger ages was continuing with 
slight improvement in the middle ages 
and a naturally increased mortality in 
older ages. The mortality was found 
dependent on the year of issue with a 
high mortality rate noticed on insur- 
ance of the large amount variety issued 
during the so-called golden age. Cir- 
culatory disease mortality continued 
high while with one exception suicide 
losses were on the decline. Someone 
voiced the information that the acci- 
dent death rate was definitely up fol- 
lowing an all time low in 1930 and 31. 

Premium rates, being based on long 
trends in mortality interest and ex- 
pense, were forecast for a higher level 
in view of the unfravorable condition 
now existing in the investment field as 
well as in the current conditions which 
increased costs of operation. Increased 
surrender charges were indicated as 


Term Insurance? 


as a protection 
against dollar 
devaluation .. 


NO! 


The Buffalo Mutual “10 or Vv year Mod- 
ified Whole Life” does a better job than 
Term Insurance and at a lesser net cost. 
Field men in New York and Ohio interested in 
our line are invited to write for the facts on these 
currently important Policies. Address your letter 
to our Supt. of Agents, E. Parker Waggoner, Home 
Office, 452 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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the wiser course. Mortality, too, 
though lower now must increase as the 
average age of the present insured 
reaches the higher brackets. 

Much was expected to develop from 
a discussion on current developments 
in underwriting the liquor industry. 
The actuaries were too smart to be 
drawn into any definite position with 
their experience under the present 
regime of post prohibition so limited. 
As one speaker said, liquor poses a 
problem which can not be immediately 
reduced to a common level where it can 


be met, for with 48 different control 
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laws and variations in the enforcement 
policy in each of the 48 the problem 
cannot provoke even an observation 
on its present trend. There was, how. 
ever, a common feeling that those in the 
liquor industry should, for the present, 
be measured by the standards which 
governed the industry in the pre-pro- 
hibition days. 

Much discussion developed on the 
lucrativeness of rewritten business. 
There was brought out, however, that 
individual companies experience in this 
field had been costly when compared 
with the results attained, and an in- 
ordinately high lapse rate was also re- 
corded. In some instances lapsation 
reached 58 per cent in the first twelve 
months of rewriting. 

The legal aspects in connection with 
termination of policies at the time when 
indebtedness equaled cash values proved 
of such moment that it was suggested 
that a thorough study be made into 
this matter and a paper presented at a 
subsequent meeting. 

The subject of disability which for 
years has been successful in tossing 
formal and informal discussions in all 
life insurance gatherings into a seeth- 
ing maelstrom of opinion, continued un- 
interruptedly this effect on the ac- 
tuaries. Many felt that its elimination 
prevented continuation of loss while 
others were equally positive that dis- 
ability insurance carefully underwrit- 
ten would produce a sound profit in ad- 
dition to providing for a real social 
need. All agreed that the chief difficul- 
ties had been inadequate premiums, 
selection problems, improper claims, the 
agency question, company competition 
and generosity. 

In the discussion on the investment 
problem a very interesting opinion was 
voiced that insurance companies in the 
interests of a return to prosperity and 
to help industry must inaugurate an 
investment policy wherein the funds of 
the company would be diverted from 
Government bonds to sound well se- 
cured industrials, railroads and public 
utilities bonds. 


United States Life Change 

William C. Littlewood recently ten- 
dered his resignation as assistant sec- 
retary of the United States Life In- 
surance, owing to ill health. He was 
placed on the company’s reserve list, 
and continues as a member of the board 
of directors. 

At the last meeting of the board of 
directors Paul R. Danner was appointed 
assistant secretary in his stead. 

1934 
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Trust Officers Invite 
Agents’ Cooperation 


First of a Series of Joint Meetings 
Held at Offices of the Phila- 


delphia Life Insurance Co. 

Following a year or so of more or 
less passive cooperation between the 
local trust companies and the life un- 
derwriters of Philadelphia. a commit- 
tee representing both departments met 
at the offices of the Philadelphia Life 
Insurance Company last Monday to 
initiate a closer working relationship. 
It is planned to hold a series of such 
meetings during the fall and winter 
with a view of furthering the mutual 
interests of the trust men and the life 
insurance agents. The plan is to have 
a representative of the trust com- 
panies meet with gatherings of life in- 
surance men from time to time at vari- 
ous company affairs and address them 
on matters pertaining to life insur- 
ance trusts. Also, in turn, to have a 
member of the life underwriters’ com- 
mittee meet with groups of trust of- 
ficers and discuss underwriting prob- 
lems. 

George E. Lloyd, trust officer of the 
Pennsylvania Company, chairman of 
the committee on cooperation with life 
underwriters and chairman of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association, was the 
guest speaker. The meeting was held 
in conjunction with the monthly gather- 
ing of the Philadelphia Life home office 
agents and was addressed, in addition 
to Mr. Lloyd, by President Clifton 
Maloney, Vice-President Jackson Malo- 
ney and other members of the trust 
officers’ committee. 

Mr. Lloyd pointed out many specific 
cases in which life insurance trusts had 
been the means of conserving and even 
extending materially life insurance 
coverage. For example, he mentioned 
a recent case of a “trust minded” 
individual who was persuaded by the 
trust officer to put aside a portion of 
his trust estate to carry his life in- 
surance, which amounted to about 
$300,000. The arrangement suited so 
well that the client has since increased 
his life insurance holdings to more than 
$409,000. 

Another man, owning an estate of 
about $100,000, asked that his assets be 
so arranged that his wife might have 
around $1,000 a month in case of his 
death. Of course this could not be 


done with the funds he submitted, but 
it was developed that the client was 
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earning $22,000 annually of which 
$15,000 was required for living ex- 
penses. Seven thousand went for 
“luxuries.” The trust officer suggested 
that he endeavor to confine his “luxury” 
expense to half of that amount and 
invest the balance in life insurance. 
This was done and the client added 
$100,000 protection to his modest hold- 
ings of life insurance. 

It was remarked, in passing, that 
trust companies are accepting life in- 
surance trusts in much smaller amounts 
than formerly. While a $5,000 trust 
is unprofitable to the company and 
smaller than ordinarily would be con- 


sidered, he said such amounts some- 
times are trusted because it may be to 
the advantage of the client and further 
because such amounts often are added 
to regularly until a really sizable estate 
is created. 

The life agents were invited to bring 
any and all underwriting problems in- 
volving life insurance trusts to the 
trust officers of the city. 





The Eastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces that it has issued a 
general agency contract to the Mish- 
kin-Levey Life Agency, 116 John 
Street, New York City. 





of any man if he 








“Sil Take Pndependence™ 


That probably would be the reply 


wish for his old age. 


But you don’t get independence 
by wishing for it. 

Everybody doesn’t know about 
Annuities and Old Age En- 
dowments. It is your duty to 


tell them. 
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Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


The New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has adopted an ad- 
justed scale for surplus distribution 
tv policyholders during 1935. The in- 


terest factor used in the new policy 
dividend formula is 4% per cent in- 
stead of 4% per cent as heretofore, 


with less important changes in other 
actors. On the basis of the new 
formula, adjustments in dividends are 
made according to a graduated scale, 
and the amount voted for distribution 
for the full year 1935 is $9,800,000. 

Interest on trust funds left with the 
company, and on dividends left on de- 
posit is continued without change at 
4% per cent for 1935. 


Illustrations of the new scale fol- 
low. 
= | ° s 
Bok Ordinary Life per $1,000 
=a — Age at Issue = 
Qes 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 20.70 23.50 27.00 31.70 38.00 46.60 58.30 74.60 
1 5.12 5.43 5.85 6.50 7.04 7.23 7.69 9.55 
2 5.25 5.58 6.06 6.76 7.19 .7.45 8.13 10.06 
3 5.37 5.74 6.27 6.83 7.34 7.76 8.57 10.56 
4 5.50 5.88 6.40 7.03 7.52 7.99 9.00 11.04 
5 5.60 6.05 6.54 7.14 7.70 8.23 9.44 11.66 
10 6.38 6.84 131 7.96 9.12 10.53 12.89 15.91 
15 7.04 7.56 8.35 9.60 11.42 13.69 16.48 19.67 
20 7.76 8.56 9.76 11.46 13.51 15.92 18.55 21.30 
Be h Twenty Payment Life per $1,000 
Sk — ge at Issue ~ 
Aes 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 30.40 33.20 36.70 41.00 46.50 53.80 64.00 
1 5.21 5.52 5.95 6.58 7.11 7.29 7.74 
2 5.44 5.77 6.24 6.92 7.34 7.58 8.23 
3 5.66 6.03 6.55 7.09 7.57 7.96 8.72 
4 5.90 6°27 6.77 7.37 7.83 8.26 9.20 
5 6.11 6.55 7.01 7.58 8.10 8.57 9.69 
10 7.51 7.97 8.48 9.03 10.05 11.28 13.37 
15 9.00 9.55 10.31 11.41 12.91 14.75 17.01 
20 10.69 11.51 12.67 13.91 15.39 16.98 18.62 





SO-I 


Now and then, through long use, 
a code number takes on more sig- 
nificance than the title it represents. 

Technically, Form SQ-1 is the desig- 
nation for State Mutual's form known 
s “Report of Service Calls on Old 
Policyholders." Actually it is more 
than that. It is one of the finest 
soliciting documents in use today, 
devised to work a potent source of 
new business. 

Sales aids for various types of 
solicitation are an important part of 
the cooperation State Mutual offers 
to the salesman. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
1844—90th Anniversary Year—1934 











* be Twenty Year Endowment per $1,000 
x 
=a5 - Age at Issue ~ 
ASS 2 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 48.10 48.80 50.00 * 4 54. 80 59.60 67.60 

1 5.38 5.66 6.07 7.18 7.34 7.78 

2 5.79 6.07 6.49 7. rit 748 7.69 8.29 

3 6.19 6.49 6.93 7.39 7.79 8.12 8.81 

4 6.62 6.89 7.29 7.78 8.14 8.48 9.33 

5 7.02 7.33 7.67 8.10 8.49 8.85 9.85 


10 9.55 9. 76 10.00 10.28 10.97 11.89 13.68 
15 12.54 12. 72 13.01 13.53 14.38 15.60 17.35 
20 16.01 16.21 16.46 16.79 17.23 17.83 18.66 


Joins Fidelity Union Life 


W. J. Barr of Oklahoma City, re- 
cently connected with the Mid-Conti- 
nent Life of that city, has been named 
actuary for the Fidelity Union Life, 
of Dallas, Texas. Mr. Barr has been 
in the insurance business in an ac- 
tuarial capacity for the past 15 years. 





Vv 


“Our objective is to inspire policy- 
holders and field representatives 











with an abiding confidence that 
a responsible and trustworthy 
institution stands back of them.” 


ya REASONS for the confidence expressed by 
policyholders and field representatives are 
detailed in two booklets: “How to Judge an 
Insurance Company,” and “Let’s Talk About Your 


Future.” We shall be glad to send them to you. 
sen 
QoSainits— 
(GENERAL RALAMERICAN LIFE NSURANCE CoMPANY 


WALTER W. ¢ MEAD, PRESIDENT 
Se 


Saint Louis, Missouri 











NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has announced divi- 
dends payable during the calendar year 
1935 on policies issued from 1908 to 
1934. 

During the years 1929 to 1932, when 
many policyholders found it difficult to 
pay their premiums, the Northwestern 
Mutual continued the increased scale 
of 1929. The extent of the depression 
suggested a reduction of about 5 per 
cent in 1933, and a further and larger 
reduction was considered prudent for 
1934. 

The scale of dividends apportioned 
for payment in 1935, as illustrated be- 
low, represents an increase averaging 
about 14 per cent over the 1934 scale. 
In 1935, 4.4 per cent will be paid on 
proceeds of policies and on dividends 
left to accumulate. 


a] 
oa 
2 Ordinary Life per $1,000 
23 ~ Age at Issue —, 
>OoE 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 


Prem. 20.55 23.31 26. 88 31. 56 37.82 46.36 58.06 74.29 
1934 6.08 6.53 7.60 8.21 8.99 10.12 11.99 
1933 6.21 6.68 7.23 76 8.40 9.22 10.43 12.42 


1 


A 

1932 6.34 6.84 7.37 7.94 8.60 9.48 10.78 12.91 
1931 6.47 7.01 7.53 8.11 8.79 9.73 11.12 13.37 
1930 6.61 7.16 7.68 8.28 9.00 9.98 11.49 13.85 
1925 7.35 7.88 8.49 9.18 10.10 11.46 13.47 16.39 
1920 8.04 8.64 9.33 10.20 11.43 13.20 15.63 19.12 
1915 8.76 9.43 10.27 11.42 12.99 15.10 17.97 21.63 

3 

5 

FA Twenty Payment Life per $1,000 
522 — Age at Issue on 
>oe 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 30.63 33.44 36.85 4. 10 46.57 53.86 63.88 78.10 
1934 6.60 7.06 7.59 8.09 8.67 9.38 10.42 12.18 
1933 6.83 7.31 7.84 8.35 8.94 9.68 10.79 12.66 
1932 7.06 7.57 8.08 8.62 9.23 10.01 11.20 13.17 
1931 7.30 7.84 8.34 8.89 9.51 10.34 11.59 13.68 
1930 7.54 8.10 8.60 9.16 9.81 10.68 12.03 14.20 
1925 8.89 9.42 10.00 10.65 11.47 12.63 14.36 16.92 
1920 10.29 10.92 11.59 12.41 13.49 14.93 16.89 19.73 
1915 11.91 12.65 13.51 14.57 15.87 17.42 19.31 21.52 

z Twenty Year Endowment per $1,000 
Se —— Age at Issue — 
$s.2 
eos 25 30 35 10 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 48. 86 49.57 50.64 52.33 55.15 59.87 67.61 80.00 
1934 7.56 7.90 8.31 8.68 9.11 9.69 10.62 12.28 
193: 7.96 8.30 8.69 9.04 9.46 10.05 11.03 12.77 


1932 8.37 8.72 9.07 9.42 9.83 10.44 11.47 13.30 
1931 880 9.15 9.47 9.80 10.21 10.83 11.91 13.82 
1930 9.25 9.59 9.87 10.19 10.60 11.23 12.38 14.36 

87 12.10 12.37 12.80 13.57 14.93 17.18 
14.38 14.54 14.74 15.01 15.50 16.32 17.70 20.03 
17.61 17.77 17.99 18.27 18.69 19.29 20.17 21.46 


Dissolution Ordered 

Circuit Judge Charles Lyons has 
ordered the dissolution of the Mid-State 
Life Insurance Company of Marshall, 
Mo., a small mutual concern. The 
court acted on a petition filed by State 
Superintendent of Insurance, R. Em- 
mett O’Malley, who alleged that the 
company is insolvent. W. T. Bellamy, 
a Marshall attorney will act for the 
Insurance Department in the liquida- 
tion of the company, which was or- 
ganized in 1930. 
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Double Indemnity Claim 
Valid by Ten Minutes 

Few things are so bad that they 
could not be worse, thinks the mother 
of a Pan-American policyholder of 
Miami, Fla. For, after losing her son 
as the result of being struck by an 
automobile on October 15, it was found 
that ten minutes previously he had ap- 
plied for reinstatement of his policy 
which had lapsed the day before, and 
that Fred B. O’Brien, Miami manager 
of the company, had promptly placed 
the application in the mails. The ap- 
plication showing satisfactory evidence 
of insurability, the policy was promptly 
reinstated and was in full force and 
effect when the death claim was pre- 
sented. And as the policy included dou- 
ble indemnity, the mother will collect 
twice the face amount. 

The policyholder, shortly after leav- 
ing the office where he paid his pre- 
mium, had been picked up unconscious 
from the streets of Miami, and taken 
by an emergency ambulance to the hos- 
pital where he died four days later. 
He was identified by the receipt for the 
premium he had just paid. 


Life Advertisers Meet 


(Concluded from page 13) 


hibits, the winners being as follows: 

All classifications, Provident Mutual, 
Connecticut Mutual, Yeomen Mutual; 
insurance journal advertising, Central 
Life of Iowa, United Mutual, Yeomen 
Mutual; statement advertising, Yeomen 
Mutual, Connecticut Mutual, Equitable 
Life of U. S.; national magazine ad- 
vertising, Penn Mutual, Equitable Life 
of U. S., National Life of Vermont; 
newspaper advertising, Provident Mu- 
tual, Imperial Life, Dominion Life; 
booklets, Provident Mutual, London 
Life, Imperial Life; folders and leaflets, 
Equitable Life of U. S., Pacific Mu- 
tual, Provident Mutual; publications 
to agents, Connecticut Mutual, Reliance 
Life, Connecticut General; publications 
to policyholders, Imperial Life, Mass. 
Mutual, Provident Mutual; sales pro- 
motion, Connecticut Mutual, Yeomen 
Mutual, Acacia Mutual; direct mail, 
Northwestern National, Reliance, Pro- 


vident Life of N. D.; conservation, 
Pa ifie Mutual and Abraham Lincoln 
Life tied, Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, 


Monarch Life; other advertising ma- 
terial, Provident Mutual for radio, 


Equitable Life of Iowa for policy jack- 
ets, Jefferson Standard, greeting cards. 
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WITH "POPULAR SCIENCE" 


Thomas O. Woolf, for the past three 
years an advertising representative of 
The Spectator, resigned as of Nov. 1 
to take a connection with the Popular 
Science Co., New York, publishers of 
Popular Scienze Magazine, Outdoor 
Life and Field and Stream. 

Though specializing in New York and 





Thomas O. Woolf 


New England territory for The Spec 
iator, Mr. Woolf also made a number 
of Western trips and has an extensive 
acquaintanceship throughout the insur- 
ance field. In 1933, in recognition of 
his value to the organization, Mr. 
Woolf was named assistant vice-presi- 
dent of The Spectator Company. 
Popular Science Magazine is a not- 
ably successful publication with a wide 
national circulation. Many insurance 
men subscribe to it and many insurance 
companies patronize its advertising 


pages so that Mr. Woolf, in represent-: 


ing it, will doubtless continue a number 
of the friendships made during his 
tenure on The Spectator. 

His former colleagues on The Spec- 
tator regret Tom Woolf’s departure 
and wish him well-augured success in 
the national advertising field which he 
will patrol for Popular Science Maga- 
zine and its affiliated publications. 


Cincinnati Manager 

J. E. Kelley of Flint, Mich., has been 
placed in charge of the Cincinnati 
branch office of the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company, 


AS | LIVE 


By FraNK ELLINGTON 


ODAY being election day, it oc- 
curred to me that it might be a good 
idea to write about World Affairs—the 
gold standard, balance of trade or naval 
parity—something like that. The only 
trouble was, I discovered when it came 
right down to cases, I didn’t seem to 
know anything about these matters, so 
_I turned to the morning papers. After 
all, Will Rogers makes a right hand- 
some living by commenting on what he 
reads in the papers. So I read the lot 
of the local editions, and unless you con- 
sider Pennsylvania politics World Af- 
fairs, I am still pretty much in the 
dark. I did gather, however, from read- 
ing papers supporting both sides of the 
ticket, that we are going to have a 
Noah’s Ark sort of election. There 
obviously will be two winners in every 


contest. 
Es * * 


S there a newspaper in the United 

States which will give the casual 
reader of political news a fair and un- 
biased suggestion as to the probable 
outcome of any important election? I 
don’t recall ever having read one, but 
I do have painful recollection of hav- 
‘ng once believed better than fifty per 
cent of such forecasts. I had just 
moved to New York and “Red Mike” 
Hylan was running for mayor. As I 
recall it, every paper in the city was 
opposing Tammany’s candidate and 
every one of them foretold his utter de- 
feat. A native New Yorker in our 
organization appeared to believe Hylan 
might be elected and I was at a loss 
to understand how any literate citizen 
could be so poorly informed in view of 
the clamor of the daily press. No. one, 
I pointed out to him naively, could hope 
to win against such unified opposition. 
He wouldn’t be convinced though—in 
fact he nagged me into putting up a 
$5 bet, which I did just to teach him a 
lesson. Hylan’s majority was 450,000. 


e 8 @ 
S°: learning nothing enlightening 
about World Affairs in the news 


columns, I turned to the feature writ- 
ers. Heywood Broun was off again on 
the EPIC vs. Merriam business; Mc- 
Intyre was visiting the aristocratic 
East Side rich and Brisbane was plan- 
ning for the next war. It was all pretty 
discouraging, but I did find something 
to quarrel about. Brisbane said the 
Japanese could become as good base- 
ball players as Americans if they put 
their minds to it. No, they couldn’t, 
sir. They’re too light. He also said 
1,000 young American state troopers 
from California and other places could 
whip 2,000 men from any other country 
in the world, all things being equal, 
and I’d love to have a wager on that 
encounter, selling the U. S. short. 
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A.L. C. Will Move to 
Chicago Next Month 


Organization Leases Space for 
Headquarters Offices in Car- 
bide and Carbon Building 


St. Louts, Mo., Nov. 3—The Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the American 
Service Bureau have leased quarters in 
the Carbide and Carbon Building, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III., 
and will move from their present home 
offices in the Shell Building here about 
December 1. An announcement to this 
effect was made today by Herbert K. 
Lindsley, president of the Farmers & 
Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita, Kan., and president of the 
American Life Convention, and Col. 
Charles B. Robbins, manager and gen- 
eral counsel of the Convention. 

President Lindsley, who was elected 
to that office at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Convention held in Chicago, 
was in St. Louis to confer with Col. 
Robbins and Lee N. Parker, president 
of the American Service Bureau, in 
regard to the moving of the home offices 
and other business affairs of the organ- 
izations. The new quarters for the 
Convention and the American Service 
Bureau were selected by Col. Robbins 
and Mr. Parker last week and the final 
details were closed today. 

The home offices of the organizations 
will occupy quarters on the thirtieth 
and thirty-first floors of the Carbide 
and Carbon Building, while the Chi- 
cago branch office of the American Ser- 
vice Bureau will have space on the 
seventh floor. At present the Chicago 
branch office is in the Fisher Building. 

The decision to move to Chicago was 
reached at the annual meeting of the 
Convention held at the Edgewater 
Beach in Chicago on October 10 to 12, 
after a questionnaire sent to the mem- 
bership of the Convention resulted in a 
vote in favor of Chicago. The element 
that decided the move was the availabil- 
ity of Chicago to a larger proportion of 
the Convention membership. 

The headquarters of the American 
Life Convention were brought to St. 
Louis from Omaha, Neb., in October, 
1926. Prior to that time Chicago was 


very seriously considered as the head- 
quarters city, but St. Louis was se- 
lected as more convenient to the mem- 
bership as constituted at that time. 
Since 


1926 the Convention has ex- 


panded its activities, so that the ele- 
ments leading to the selection of St. 
Louis in 1926 no longer exist, and it 


was generally agreed that Chicago 
would prove more desirable. 
There was considerable sentiment 


attached to St. Louis as the Convention 
headquarters, since it was in this city 
at the Jefferson Hotel back in 1905 
that the ground work for the American 
Life Convention was laid at a gather- 
ing of the executives of a compara- 
tively few Midwestern and Southern 
life insurance companies. That meet- 


———— 


ing is now conceded to have been one 
of the most important ever held in all 
the history of life insurance, since jt 
led to the formation of the American 
Life Convention which has done much 
to place life insurance in the strong 
position it now occupies in American 
life. From a very small beginning the 
Convention has become the largest as. 
sociation of life insurance companies 
in point of membership in the world, 
having members in 37 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and three Provinces 
of Canada. 





y ourself. 








Dhere ATE many 
“- 


Jim Watsons 


His ramity may have been lucky, you'll have to judge that for 
Sut Jim Watson* never knew how good his life insur- 
ance was. Like many another man he bought a policy he didn’t 
keep up. Two quarterly premiums were paid, the next two were 
taken care of by loans against the first year cash value. When the 
policy lapsed on the anniversary enough of that first year value 
remained to extend the insurance to the following November. 
Jim Watson died October 25 and his wife received the face of 
the policy less only the loan and interest. 

*One of a number of other names would do because such claims are not 
infrequently paid by the Mutual Beneht. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢«¢ NEWARK, N. J. 
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Huebner on Current 
Economic Conditions 


Reviews Five Definite Economic 


and Social Trends Which May 


Affect Life Insurance Coverage 


The fall and winter series of asso- 
ciation meetings was opened by the 
Philadelphia Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation last Thursday with Dr. S. S. 
Huebner as the.featured speaker. His 
subject was “Present Day Trends and 
Their Relation to Life Insurance.” Ad- 
dressing more than 400 members and 
guests of the association, Dr. Huebner 
pointed out five definite economic and 
social tendencies having a bearing on 
the business. 

The first of these, he said, is the ap- 
parent inclination to lower interest 
rates, indicated by such criteria as the 
call loan situation, the condition of 
commercial paper, and the lack of 
building activity. Money has come to 
be a drug on the market, as indicated 
by the fact that flotation of new capital 
has reached virtual extinction, being 
about one-fiftieth of what it was in 
1929. This marked stagnation has, in 
Dr. Huebner’s opinion, been enhanced 
by the Government’s attempt to squelch 
speculation at a time when the country 
needs the speculative instinct. 

Dr. Huebner pointed out, however, 
that this condition has not affected the 
institution of life insurance to any 
great degree thus far, and that we need 
have no fear for the future, because 
the companies, by a complete applica- 
tion of the law of averages, have 
hedged themselves against just such 
contingencies. 

The second important trend is that 
of income, estate, and inheritance taxa- 
tion, an inevitable situation in the light 
otf mounting public debt. Two courses 
open themselves as possibilities for the 
liquidation of this debt. One _ lies 
through taxation and actual payment, 
and the other, further devaluation of 
the dollar. The latter course, in Dr. 
Huebner’s opinion, will not be resorted 
to, and the burden will thus be thrown 
on the tax dollar. The situation of the 
life companies, however, is favorable in 
this respect, since the business has been 
quite well treated by Congressional Tax 
Committees. 

The speaker next touched upon a 
subject of an admittedly uncertain 
character, that of the devaluation of 
the dollar as so far accomplished, and 
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Dr. S. 8. Huebner 


of the possibility of a further decrease 
of the dollar’s gold content in the fu- 
ture. Concerning the latter, Dr. 
Huebner stated it to be his own opinion 
that further devaluation would not 
cecur, partially because of the rising 
public sentiment against such a course, 
but largely by reason of the fact that 
economists everywhere, and those in 
governmental positions in particular, 
are realizing more and more the prob- 
ably devastating reaction of another 
debasement. Dr. Huebner contended 
that, dollar devaluation or no, life in- 
surance companies today must realize 
that’ it is upon them that the respon- 
sibility of taking care of families must 
rest, and that it is only through edu- 
cation of individuals by life insurance 
agents that such a mission can be 
accomplished. 

The movement toward close corpora- 
tions is another distinct leaning in the 
present day. It has been estimated 
that one out of every three families of 
the middle class in metropolitan dis- 
tricts has some interest in a business 
of this type. Dr. Huebner urges re- 
search along this line that all life in- 
surance men may be fitted to handle 
the insurance problems unique to this 
class with skill and intelligence, with 
emphasis on the three great services to 
be rendered. (1) “Shock” insurance, 
to cover the possible credit losses due 
to the death of a partner; (2) Insur- 
ance against the loss of valued em- 
ployees; (3) and most important, the 
liquidation of these relatively small 
business interests. 

The last tendency is that which is 
carrying us toward Social Insurance, 
with particular emphasis on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. Dr. Huebner, a keen 
student of this subject, believes that 
it can be accomplished in a practical 
manner, but that it will never be done 


* COMMENT 








National of Vermont 
Increases Dividends 


Approximately 120,000 persons who 
are participating policyholders in the 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Vermont will experience a slight in- 
crease in their income for 1935 by rea- 
son of dividend increase announced by 
President Fred A. Howland last week. 

The 1935 dividend of the National 
will be on a scale slightly over 15 per 
cent above that of 1934. At the same 
time it was announced that the interest 
rate on all funds left on deposit with 
the company will be at the rate of 4 
per cent during 1935. 


Substantial Nine-Month 
Increase Is Announced 


Substantial progress was achieved 
during the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year by the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, it is pointed out 
br William Montgomery, president of 
the company. 

“While the record of the company in 
many directions has been decidedly en- 
couraging thus far this year, we are 
especially gratified at the conservation 
record established,” Mr. Montgomery 
seid, “revealing that a 37 per cent im- 
provement in that record was accom- 
plished during the first nine months of 
1934 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


Reliance Agents Hold 
Conference at Dallas 


Texas representatives of the Re- 
liance Life, of Pittsburgh, were in 
Dallas for a sales conference with R. C. 
Braun, advertising manager of the 
company, and Morris Brownlee, state 
manager, a few days ago. Mr. Braun 
said Texas business so far this year 
is some 30 per cent above the same 
period last year. 


Manhattan Life G. A. 


President Thomas E. Lovejoy of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, announces the appointment 
of Clarence R. Harper as general agent 
for Philadelphia and vicinity, with of- 
fices in the Franklin Trust Building. 


until employer and employee agree to 
contribute equally to such a fund, and 
until industry employs the principle of 
“staggered work” during periods of de- 
pression as against the common method 
of discharging some while keeping 
others at full-time work. 
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Fred A. Hubbard Heads 
Globe & Rutgers Fire 


New President Announces Policy 
Will Be Conservative and the 
Company Will Be Organization 


Announcement was made Tuesday of 
this week that Fred A. Hubbard, form- 
erly senior vice-president of the Han- 
Insurance Company, has 
been selected to be president of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany when that company actively re- 


over Fire 


sumes insurance operations. shortly 
after Nov. 15. At that time, it is re- 
ported, the company’s campaign for 


its plan of rehabilitation will have been 
successfully completed. In a statement 
issued Tuesday, Mr. Hubbard said that 
the company will be operated conserva- 
tively and on an organization basis. 

Mr. Hubbard returns to the insur- 
ance business, with thirty years of ex- 
perience behind him. He was re- 
garded as one of the soundest under- 
writers and executives on the street 
when he resigned as vice-president of 
*te Hanover on March 1, 1923, after 
waving been with the company nearly 
thirty years. Mr. Hubbard has spent 
much of his time in Florida since then 
but has remained in constant touch 
with the insurance business. 

Entering the business in a _ local 
agency at Elgin, Ill., Mr. Hubbard 
next was connected with the Western 
department of the Sun Insurance of- 
fice during 1892 and 1893 and joined 
the Western department of the Han- 
over in 1894. About two years later 
he became a special agent, and after 
traveling Illinois and other territory, 
he was appointed assistant general 
agent of the Western department in 
1901. In January, 1916, he was elected 
vice-president and came to the home 
office in New York, where he remained 
until he left the company. 

Mr. Hubbard’s statement on the 
plans of the new Globe & Rutgers reads 
as follows: 

“A real opportunity exists in the new 
Globe & Rutgers when it resumes its 
place in the insurance world. The 
company has a history covering thirty- 
four years, during which it ranked 
among the first three fire insurance 
companies in the country. Its busi- 
ness activities were world-wide. 

“The new Globe & Rutgers will be 


conservative in its policy. It will be 
an organization company.” 

Mr. Hubbard said that the board of 
directors would apply shortly for per- 
mission before the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York to declare its 
plan of rehabilitation operative. 

“T am glad to be able to announce 
at this time that the way now seems 
clear for our return to the insurance 
field. Response from the company’s 
creditors has been almost unanimous, 
and it is this action which will per- 
mit us to make effective the plan they 
have accepted.” 


Pacific Depts. Consolidated; 
Breeden Joins North America 


Pacific Coast departments of the Na- 
tional Union and the Birmingham Fire 
of Pennsylvania will, on December 1, 
be under the management of Charles 
A. Colvin, manager for the Boston, 
Providence - Washington, Old Colony 
and Anchor on the Pacific Coast at the 
present time. It is understood that of- 
fices of the Colvin organization will be 
moved from the present location to 340 
Pine Street, San Francisco, where the 
National Union is located now. 

Res‘gnation of John P. Breeden as 
Coast manager of the National Union 
to become joint Pacific Coast man- 
ager, with McClure Kelly of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, is 
also announced at this time. In the 
future, Mr. Breeden will be associated 
with the three main activities of the 
North America group, namely fire, 
marine and casualty, according to Mr. 
Kelly. 

Manager McClure Kelly of the fire 
department, Manager Horace J. Mc- 
Cauley of the marine department and 
Manager R. W. Forsyth of the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America, will continue in their present 
positions. 


Windstorm and Hail 
Reduced 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 5 — The state 
board of insurance commissioners has 
announced a reduction of 25 per cent 
in the windstorm and hail rates in 
practically all Texas counties. The only 
exception in the entire state is the two 
tiers of counties along the Gulf coast. 
The reduction applies to brick and fire- 
proof buildings. At the same time the 
rate on these risks for brick church 
buildings was reduced some 80 per cent. 
The reduction was effective October 26. 


Rates 
in Texas Counties 


Merger of Underwriters 
Associations Expected 


Reports That the E.U.A. and 
W.U.A. Will Join Forces Are 
Credited in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 7—Reports 
reaching Philadelphia agents have led 
them to helieve that before many 
months have passed, the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association and the West- 
ern Underwriters Association will be 
merged into one strong company body 
to wage an intensive campaign against 
non-affiliated companies. 

The report reaching Philadelphia 
declares that the amalgamation of the 
E.U.A. and the W.U.A. will be but the 
preliminary step in what will eventual- 
ly see the merging of all the company 
bodies, including the Pacific and the 
Southern Underwriters Association, in- 
to one national organization. 

While the E.U.A.-W.U.A. merger is 
expected within a few months, the 
merging of all the territorial company 
groups is not expected to materialize 
before at least a year, and possibly two 
years 

The rumor has it that the new or- 
ganization will adopt the Western as- 
sociation rules and regulations. 

Eastern agents are therefore watch- 
ing with great interest the “passive 
resistance” fight against separation 
which is now being waged by Chicago 
agents. They believe that if the 
W.U.A. is successful in enforcing sepa- 
ration in Chicago, that the merged or- 
ganization, adopting the Western rules, 
will put separation into effect in the 
excepted cities of the East. 

The “freezing” separation now in ef- 
fect in the East meets with the ap- 
proval of the agents and it was their 
strong opposition to the original plan, 
which has been announced for Chi- 
cago, which caused the E.U.A. to re- 
consider and then back down from its 
original stand. 





L. E. Falls Recovering 

Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American Insurance Company of 
Newark, continues to improve at the 
Denver, Colo., hospital to which he 
was taken following a recent automobile 
accident. His condition is not believed 
to be serious. 
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Fire Insurance Costs 
Find Lower Levels 


New York Superintendent Proves 
That, Despite Depression, Rate 
Continues Downward Trend 


In spite of the substantial reduction 
of premium income of fire insurance 
companies during the depression, the 
average cost of fire insurance has been 
reduced, according to a statement by 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick. 

The schedule below shows the aver- 
age fire insurance rate per hundred 
dollars of insurance for each year since 
1929: 

New York State 


(Excluding 


New York City, N. Y. C.), 


Year Cents per $100 Cents per $100 
1929 $0.56 $0.72 
1930 , 51 42 
1931 47 .69 
1932 47 .65 
1933 1 .63 
In addition to the above reductions 


in the average cost of fire insurance, 
the following specific reductions were 
made during the current year or are 
in process of accomplishment at the 

present time: 

NEW YORK CITY 
Per Cent 

Re- Annual 
Date duction Saving 
Oct., 1934 25 $11,425 


Class 
Churches and chapels 
Educational and other 


institutions fire- 
proof . Oct., 1934 25 19,290 
Clubs Y.M.C.A.’S 
fireproof Oct., 1934 25 7,585 
Theatres, motion pic- 
ture fireproof .. Oct., 1934 51 12,750 
Theatres, motion pic- 
ture regular Oct., 1934 17 34,000 
Garages —fireproof Pending 40 129,550 
Garages ordinary Pending 20 139,450 
Total reductions—-N. Y. C. $384,050 


NEW YORK STATE 
(Excluding N. Y. C.) 


Per Cent 
Re- Annual 


Class Date duction Saving 
Garages— fireproof Feb., 1934 40 $14,000 
Garages—-ordinary Feb., 1934 30 326,900 
Hospitals ; ... Pending 50 30,000 
Office and mercantile. Pending 15 40,000 
Hotels ; Pending 30 30,000 
Apartments Pending 20 7,000 
Theatres . Pending 35 21,000 
Publi buildings and 

_ Se hools Pending 50 65,000 
Y.M.C.A.’s and city 
clubs Pending 20 7,000 


Total reductions—-N. Y. State ex- 
Lr ¥.¢C 


cluding N. $540,900 


Grand total reductions in 1934 and 


now pending $924,950 


Many of the reductions made and 
all of those now pending are the result 
of conferences between the New York 
Insurance Department and the repre- 
sentatives of fire insurance companies. 
The pending reductions have been defi- 
nitely promised and are now in process 
of accomplishment. 
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Pearl Assurance Gets 


Monarch Fire Shares 

The deal under which the Pearl As- 
surance of London was to purchase 
100,000 shares of the Monarch Fire of 
Cleveland at $7.50 per share has been 
consummated. Announcement to that 
effect was made late last week after 
pre-emptive rights of the Monarch 
stockholders to the new shares had 
expired. 

The purchase by the Pearl consti- 
tutes half of the 200,000 shares which 
were recently authorized in the capital 
increase of the Monarch Fire. The 
remaining shares will be offered to the 
tublic by Otis & Company and Bond 
& Goodwin at the same price which the 
Pearl paid—namely, $7.50 per share. 


Travelers Transfers 

The Travelers Fire of Hartford has 
appointed G. Abbott Hunt, Jr., as un- 
derwriter in the marine department of 
the company at the home office. At the 
same time, the organization announced 
the transfer of G. C. Lehmuth as as- 
sistant manager of the Pacific Coast 
marine department from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles. The transfer of 
Mr. Lehmuth becomes effective Dec. 1. 


Horse Show Nets $39,700 

St. Louris, Mo., Nov. 7—The recent 
St. Louis National Horse Show held 
at the St. Louis Arena, for the benefit 
of the St. Louis Fire Department Fire- 
men’s Pension Fund, made a net profit 
of $39,700, according to A. N. Engle, 
manager of the show. He said that 
he believes this is the largest profit 
horse show in this 
attracted a 


ever shown by a 
country. The 
record number of entries. 


show also 


Erratum 

On page C of the Spectator Finan- 
cial and Underwriting Analysis of Fire 
Insurance Companies for 1934, earn- 
ings and dividends per $100 of capital 
of the Boston Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., are reported. For this com- 
pany, the Analysis shows an underwrit- 
ing gain of $18.56 per $1(0 of capital, 
and an investment gain of $423.70 per 
$100 of capital, making a total gain of 
$423.70. The item of investment gain, 
as shown, is incorrect, and the report 
should read as follows: Underwriting 
gain per $100 of capital, $18.56; invest- 
ment gain per $100 of capital, $40.52; 
total underwriting and investment gain, 
$59.08. 





NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Every man owes a part of his 
time and money to the develop- 
ment of the business or indus- 
try in which he is engaged.” 


—Theodore Roosevelt 


A 
Good 
Agency 
Company 
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Olive Branch 
Now Sprouting 


Hard on the heels of the New Deal 
has come a new deal in fire insurance 
whereby companies have increased cau- 
tion and agents and producers gen- 
erally have made extended efforts to 
add to service facilities for themselves 
while at the same time keeping the in- 
terests of their clients foremost. 

On the part of the companies, this 
new deal has meant widespread re- 
vision of policy forms coupled with 
the elimination of much material that 
either has become outmoded or has been 
found needless or impractical. At the 
same time, various lines have been care- 
fully examined and the experience col- 
lated with the possibility of seeking 
rate increases wherever justified. 

Various problems on which the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has expressed public opinion are under 
study at the present time and such 
modifications of procedure as may be 
evolved in conferences will tend further 
to iron out difficulties. 

On the part of the producers, sug- 
gestions have been forthcoming for pol- 
icy changes which will broaden cov- 
erage and afford greater protection to 
assureds, often without premium in- 
crease. The vacancy permit clause in 
fire policies in some states has con- 
sistently been a contract exclusion, 
being added by request and at a fixed 
fee. Negotiations looking toward va- 
cancy permits without cost to the as- 
sured have been begun by state agents’ 
associations, notably in Michigan. In- 
clusion of smudge coverage has also 
been advocated. 

With company organizations taking 
the entire matter of policy revisions in 
serious vein, producers feel that pro- 
tection to their clients will be extended 
and they will be better able to meet 
competitive field conditions. 





Interpretation Committee 
Working for Producers 


As an example of company willing- 
ness to study policies and forms with 
the intent of meeting producers prob- 
lems, the Joint Committee on Inter- 
pretation and Complaint in New York 
has been laboring to make clear the 
various items contained in the defini- 
tion of the writing powers of marine 
and transportation carriers. When 
unanimity is arrived at with regard 
to any of the material_under survey, 
bulletins are issued explanatory of the 


attitude taken. This has the effect of 
clarifying coverages and enabling pro- 
ducers to present corrected viewpoints 
and insurance protection to the public. 

Recently, the Joint Committee was 
queried as to the coverage, under ma- 
rine and transportation clauses, which 
might be had on loss of accounts re- 
ceivable. The finding of the body was 
that resulting from destruc- 
tion of or damage to books of account 
or office records while on the premises 
of the owner may not be covered under 
a marine or inland marine form of 
policy.” 

Similarly, the series of armored car 
hold-ups which has been noted in large 
cities throughout the country, particu- 
larly New York, has caused the com- 
mittee to study the policies of marine 
and transportation carriers on such 
risks from the angle of funds actually 
involved. 


“Losses 





Aerial Navigation 
Coverage Defined 


Insurance of flood lights and code 
beacons used for aerial navigation and 
transportation, but located on the 
ground, has been a matter of discussion 
for some time; the point at issue being 
whether such items could be described 
as included within the underwriting 
power of marine and transportation 
companies. The Joint Committee has 
finally put the stamp of official ap- 
proval on the inclusion of such risks, 
provided that certain exceptions are 
adhered to. Its fiat on the subject 
says: “Flood lights and code beacons 
used as aid to aerial navigation and 
transportation may be insured under 
a marine or inland marine form of 
policy against all risks—if buildings, 
their furniture and furnishings, gen- 
erators, transformers, machinery and 
other fixed contents and supplies held 
in storage therein, are excluded.” 

With regard to the extension of im- 
port and export policies to cover do- 
mestic shipments—as written by ma- 
rine and transportation companies— 
the Joint Committee has ruled that: 
“Export or import marine policies cov- 
ering or endorsed to cover domestic 
shipments, as well as exports or im- 
ports, must contain a clause or state- 
ment applicable to such domestic ship- 
ments to the effect that on property 
shipped on consignment for sale or dis- 
tribution, the coverage granted shall 
not exceed thirty (30) days after ar- 
rival at consignee’s premises or other 
place of storage or deposit and as 
respects domestic shipments not on 


consignment that such shipments shall 
not be covered at points of sale-distrj. 
bution or manufacturing premises, nor 
after arrival at such points or at 
premises owned, leased or controlled by 
assured or purchaser, nor for more 
than thirty (30) days in other place 
of storage or deposit, except in prem- 
ises of transportation companies or 
freight forwarders, when such storage 
is incident to transportation.” 


|. U. B. Establishes 
Lumber Yard Rules 


Whether agency complaints against 
practices of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board have led that unit to a 
more detailed explanation of its man- 
dates with regard to certain lines or 
not, is not revealed, but certain it is 
that the I.U.B. is steadily continuing 
its study of underwriting factors and 
inclusions and exclusions. Its handling 
of distillery risks has been considerably 
clarified and it has now turned its 
attention to lumber yards, their build- 
ings and equipment. Usually rated as 
part of the yard under the lumber yard 
I.U.B. schedule, they have now been 
eliminated from the ineligible list, and 
last week the I.U.B. issued a bulletin 
announcing rules applying to lumber 
yard schedules as adopted by the gov- 
erning committee during the closing 
days of October. 

The new instructions refer to pages 
15 and 16 of the Rule Book and direct 
the elimination from “border-line” and 
ineligible classes of the following: 

“‘Lumber yards, including such 
buildings, sheds, platforms, tramways 
and other structures and their con- 
tents as are usual to lumber yards and 
which are rated as part of such yards. 
but in no case to include any building 
or other structure or its contents the 
occupancy, size or construction of which 
requires specific rating (not rated as 
part of the lumber yard under the lum- 
ber yard schedule) unless eligibility of 
such building or other structure is cer- 
tified to by the rating bureau having 
jurisdiction, but in no case shall saw 
mills, planing mills or other wood- 
working buildings and (or) their con- 
tents which are specifically rated as 
such be declared eligible.’ 

“Note 1. The above rule is intended 
to permit coverage on stock in any 
lumber yard in connection with the 
lumber industry. 

“Note 2. The above rule is not in- 
tended to permit coverage on stock in 
a lumber yard on the same premises 
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with any manufacturing risk, except 
saw mills, sash, door and blind fac- 
tories, planing mills, box factories and 
custom or dimension mills, but it does 
not permit coverage on any such build- 
ing or structure or its contents. 

“In computing advisory average rate 
for lumber, the clear space clause ap- 
plicable to the specific rate used shall 
be mandatory. 

“Policy form must exclude at each 
location by specific description, all 
buildings and structures (including 
their contents) which are ineligible un- 
der the foregoing rules.” 





Fences Always 
Have Two Sides 


There can be no question but that 
the newly-observed willingness of com- 
panies to utilize the organizations— 
rating or otherwise—of the fire insur- 
ance business for the greatest good of 
carriers and producers, is in some 
measure at least the outcome of agency 
protests which have become vocal in 
the national and state associations 
during the past few months. 

Furthermore, some of the companies 
have seen a threat to their prestige 
in the opening by the agents of a ser- 
vice office at Washington, D. C., and 
are thus inclined to take a more con- 
ciliatory view of the producers’ sugges- 
tions and demands. The active entry 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers into the picture has also 
had its bearing on the whole question 
of cooperative effort. Big-city business 
emanates largely from the brokers and 
none of the units are particularly anx- 
ious to take steps which might tend to 
antagonize the brokerage element. 

Other elements which bend the com- 
panies in the direction of comity lie in 
the whole problem of affiliated versus 
non-affiliated carriers. While many of 
the non-affiliated organizations have 
proved that—for them—the methods 
they have adopted in the acquisition of 
agents and the subsequent handling of 
business are sound and have produced 
a profit, there are some non-affiliates 
which have taken advantage of oppor- 
tunities in ways which will surely 
bring about unpleasant repercussions. 

On the other side of the fence are 
the affiliates which also fall open to 
criticism. Often their methods which 


are objected to are the outgrowth of 
competitive effort either in the face of 
mutuals or against non-affiliated car- 
riers and the plaint is sometimes heard 
that certain procedures had to be 
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adopted in order to hold business now 
on the books. The old story of “two | 
wrongs do not make a right” naturally | 
applies, but the competitive evils com- | 
plained of continue because either side | 
can see the disadvantages of with- | 
drawal from established positions. 





Broader Outlook 
May Be Achieved 


Stock fire insurance company execu- 
tives and agents will closely follow the 
deliberations of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies 
at Savannah, Ga., on November 12 to | 
15, not with the idea of watching for | 
competitive factors which may be 
brought up or the unveiling of mea- 
sures designed to get business away 
from them, but more especially with 
a view to seeing whether any points 
will be brought out on which universal 
agreement can be had, at least as far 
as the public is concerned. 

Stock companies have not lost sight 

of the fact that many of their agencies | 
have mutual affiliations, and that in 
some sections of the country tie-ups of 
this kind are essential to the progress | 
of an agency. The importance of this | 
was first realized by the Eastern Un- | 
derwriters Association when it at-| 
tempted to enforce separation in its 
territory. The Boston section was 
found to be a definite trouble spot for 
the success of the plan because at- 
tempts of the stock companies to 
“crack down” on agencies in New Eng- 
land could only mean that the mutuals 
would soon secure a larger portion of 
the business there than they already 
have. , 
It must also be admitted that many 
of the New England mutuals are| 
strong, well-managed organizations 
which have furnished the people of 
their section with reliable insurance | 
protection for almost a century. To 
have done this meant the building of 
agency representations of no mean 
caliber and even though stock compa- 
nies are also in those agencies, the pro- 
ducers will not easily be coaxed into 
“all one” positions. 

With a new spirit of willing coopera- 
tion for the good of the business be- 
coming manifest, however, it is hoped 
that many of the differences (particu- | 
larly on questions which may come to 
the ears of the public) that exist be- 
tween companies and producers will | 
vanish and that a broader panei 
by both stock companies and mutuals 
will be observed. 





| 





SMOKE 


By GENE RogescH 


LAS! Elections are not what once 
A they were. Particularly in the big 
cities. There is the same ballyhoo, the 
same mouthing of phrases to catch the 
ears of Mr. Gladstone’s “Great Un- 
washed,” but some of the drama has 


| gone and much of the color. 


* * * 


ROBABLY the absence of the old 

dramatic punch is accounted for by 
the fact that so much of the oratory is 
of the long-range type. Handbills, 
pamphlets, newspaper advertising and 
“animadvertising” and the radio have 
all combined to put the dramatis per- 
senae beyond actual sight of the open- 
mouthed audience. One no longer sees 
the black frock coat, the flowing tie 
and the distinctive hat of the dem- 
agogue. There is no necessity to rub 
elbows with half the world, the while 
standing and gaping as too-thick and 
tco-mobile lips blast the senses with a 
jargon of sound. 

* * * 

ONFIRES, delight of the street 

urchin and the street lurchin’, are 
considered a menace to property and 
thus are frowned upon by “the powers 
that be” though here and there in the 
poorer sections of the cities weak imi- 
tations of the former gorgeous blazes 
still burn fitfully on election night. 
Gosh, what holocausts those quondam 
conflagrations were. Moth-eaten and 
vermin-housing mattresses piled high! 
Greasy wooden crates, cast-off towels, 
paper, battered hats, soiled rags! All 
thrown upon each other to make a pyre 
fit to reduce any Tin God to ashes. 

* * * 


ND then the speaker’s platform! 
Looking more life a prize-fighting 
ring without ropes than anything else. 
Post of jagged wood sticking up at the 
corners and kerosene torches (perhaps 
even the luxury of real lights) throw- 
ing pale yellow gleams in and out of a 
background of sputtering pots of red 
fire. The shouting, the noise, the din, 
the clamor, the heckling! 
ok * * 
ELL, political elections may have 
lost something of their bygone 
drama and color, but the appeal that 
made warwhoops and whiskey synon- 
ymous in this country is still there. 
If you don’t believe me, consider the 
fact that about 48,000,000 hopefuls 
registered for voting and only about 
10,000,000 less than that actually cast 
their ballots. 
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Brokers Will Seek 
Apprentice Bill 

The General Brokers’ Association of 
the Metropolitan District will lend 
active support in favor of an appren- 
ticeship bill, declared Paul Simon, 
president of that body, when address- 
ing the ninth annual dinner of the or- 
ganization in New York last week. 
Furthermore, said President Simon, 
the brokers of the Empire State 
to the superintendent of insurance for 
their intention to raise the 


look 


help in 


standards of the business. A brokers’ 
apprentice bill was passed by the New 
York Senate this year, but lost in the 
Assembly. 

Stating that a broker’s education in 
his business must be on a par with that 
of professional men in other lines, 
President Simon commented that: “The 
companies are being criticized every 
day in the week on account of claims 
which are resisted because the broker 
failed to provide the proper coverage 
client. The companies should 
be interested in the 


for his 


therefore passage 
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of this bill because claims paid freely 
make for good will all around and good 
will means more business.” 


Honor John R. Cooney 


John R. Cooney, new president of the 
Firemen’s of Newark, was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon given last Satur. 
day by the New York office of the 
Loyalty Group in that city. Among 
the home-office executives who attended 
were W. B. Rearden, executive vice. 
Herman Ambos, vice-presi- 
dent of the fire companies: 
H. S. Landers, president of 
the casualty companies; and 
J. Scofield vice-chair- 
man of the casualty compa- 
nies in the Group. More than 
200 brokers and agents as- 
sembled to greet 


president; 


Rowe, 


President 
Cooney. 

















Unbaine gire Snourance Co. 


“Paro, France 


“WELL SEASONED” 


So easily expressed, 


but there are 


many business cycles through which 


a company must pass to earn the 


title. 


This Company is almost a century 


old—well s 


-asoned. 


Fire Reinsurance Only 


Changes by Springfield 


The Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass., has trans- 
ferred T. J. Angell to super- 
vision of the Western Penn- 
sylvania territory. He was 
formerly special agent in 
Western Massachusetts, but 
will now have headquarters 
at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. 
in Western Massachusetts is 
being divided with Louis Ives 
handling the Connecticut val- 
ley section from Hartford 
and Richard Vedler taking 
care of the Berkshire valley 
with headquarters in Man- 
chester. 


Tornado Association 
Re-elects Officers 


The Eastern Tornado In- 
surance Association he'd its 
annual meeting in New York 
City last week and reelected 
all officers for the coming 
term. 

The heads of the organiza- 
tion as now constituted are: 








FESTER, FOTHERGILE -HARTUNG 


United States Manag 


ll0 W 


William St 


New “New York City 


L. J. Borland, president; L. 
L. Wiltbank, vice-president 
George F. Hayden, secretary 
The executive 


composed of George A. Rus 
sell, George F. Neiley, H. © 
Klein, Percy Ling and H. § 
Poole. 
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War on Fake Casualty 
Claims Showing Results 


National Bureau Reports Flood of 
Indictments in Brooklyn and 
Albany, N. Y., and Atlanta, Ga. 





The war against fake casualty insur- 
ance claims waged fiercely along three 
fronts last week, and by Saturday 31 
persons were either behind bars or 
faced with grand jury indictments for 
alleged fraudulent activities in Brook- 
lyn and Albany, N. Y., and Atlanta, Ga. 
Two lawyers and five doctors are in- 
volved. 

In Brooklyn, a dozen men and women 
accused of being members of a fake 
accident ring were indicted Friday on 
charges of grand larceny, attempted 
grand larceny and conspiracy. The 
action Friday brings a total of grand 
jury indictments to 22 since Attorney 
General John J. Bennett, Jr., began his 
probe into the fake accident racket last 
spring. 

In Atlanta, a Citizens Committee led 
by Solicitor General Boykin and com- 
posed of manufacturers, public utility 
men, casualty insurance representatives 
and members of the public, opened a 
city-wide drive against a claim racket 
which is reported as having cost the 
city $250,000 a year. Nine men, includ- 
ing two doctors and a lawyer were in- 
dicted during the week, and more ar- 
rests are expected as further evidence 
is presented to the grand jury. 

In Albany, county authorities are 
holding two women and eight men 
whom they believe to be the nucleus 
of a fake automobile accident band 
which has collected thousands of dol- 
lars in the last few months. Six of the 
group have been arraigned on charges 
of grand larceny, second degree, and 
the others are being held for further 
questioning. 

According to Assistant District At- 
torney Joseph Casey and a special in- 
vestigator for the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters who 
have been investigating the cases, the 
group under arrest has been involved in 
more than 50 fake accidents. 


Commenting on the new develop- 


ments at the National Bureau, James 
A. Beha, general manager and counsel, 
said: “These are the sort of things that 
will start to pop all over the country 
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ence the average citizen begins to 
realize what fake claims are costing 
him in terms of public utility rates, 
transportation costs and _ insurance 
rates. The public responsibility is iden- 
tical with that of every other interest.” 


Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Agency 
Celebrates 20th Anniversary 


St. Louris, Mo., Nov. 5—The 20th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Law- 
ton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 
was celebrated with a dinner at the 
Mayfair Hotel here on the evening of 
Nov. 2. About 70 persons connected 
with the agency attended. 

C. S. May, assistant superintendent 
of the Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., was among the 
speakers. He said that a 30-day record 
for accident business established by the 
New York office of the Travelers had 
been eclipsed by the new mark of more 
than 900 policies placed by the Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner agency in 30 days. 
Briggs A. Hoffman, chairman of the 
anniversary campaign, said that it took 
the agency 20 years to write its first 
600 accident policies. He gave news- 
paper advertising credit for contribut- 
ing much to the success of the cam- 
paign. 


Utilities Ins. Co. Absorbs 
Tennessee Casualty Company 


The Utilities Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., has reinsured the entire 
business of the Tennessee Casualty 
Company of Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
transaction was accomplished largely 
by exchange of stock, although a few 
stockholders of the Tennessee Casualty 
Company elected to receive a cash 
liquidating dividend. Harvey Meyers, 
organizer and president of the Tennes- 
see Casualty Company, has been ap- 


pointed Tennessee manager for the 
Utilities Insurance Company. 
Organized in 1931 with authorized 


capital of $200,000 and paid-up capital 
ot $58,000, the Tennessee Casualty 
wrote all forms of automobile insur- 
ance on the participating plan, operat- 
ing in Tennessee only. The Utilities 
Insurance Company was organized in 
1932 to take over and continue the bus- 
iness of the Utilities Indemnity Ex- 
change, a reciprocal. It is licensed in 
11 states and writes general casualty 
lines. 


New York Compensation 
Premiums Show Increase 


Senior Credits 11°, Rise in Six 
Months to Larger Pay Rolls; 
Medical Loss Ratio Growing 


Workmen’s compensation premiums 
in New York State increased 11 per 
cent during the first six months of this 
year in comparison with the first half 
of 1933, it was revealed in a compila- 
tion by the statistical division of the 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board, 
released last week by Leon S. Senior, 
general manager. Premiums written 
by all members of the board totaled 
$23,101,867 for the first six months of 
this year, while for the first half of 
1933 they were $20,814,713. 

Mr. Senior said that since the board’s 
“calculations show that the level of 
rates for the first six months of the 
calendar year 1934 was 1 per cent 
higher than the level of rates for the 
first six months of calender year 1933, 
it may be properly concluded that the 
remaining 10 per cent increase is due 
to rising pay rolls. It should be ob- 
served that none of the figures reflect 
the recent rate increase of 10.3 per 
cent.” 

The board’s statistical division also 
prepared an exhibit showing the dis- 
tribution of business and loss ratios by 
type of carricr for the policy year 1932. 
This compilation revealed that stock 
companies wrote 203,659 policies, rep- 
resenting 81.5 per cent of the total. 
Their earned premiums amounted to 
$25,671,248, or 60.9 per cent of the 
total. Their indemnity Icss ratio was 
41.2, with a medical loss ratio of 20.3, 
and total loss ratio of 61.5. 

Mutual companies wrote 20,027 poli- 
cies, or 8 per cent of the total, on 
which earned premiums were $9,310,- 
652, or 22.1 per cent of the total. The 
mutuals’ indemnity loss ratio was 35.5 
per cent and their medical loss ratio 
was 16.3, with the total loss ratio being 
52.4. The State Fund, whose business 
is adjusted in the tabulation to the 
level of board rates, wrote 26,167 poli- 
cies, or 10.5 per cent of the total, and 
had earned premiums of $7,164,624, or 
17 per cent of the total. The indemnity 
loss ratio of the State Fund was 38.9, 
its medical loss ratio was 19.3 and its 
total loss ratio was 58.2. Total policies 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Tremendous Significance 
of Occupational Disease 


A generous treatment of all the 
problems which have grown up about 
the casualty insurance business in the 
last decade would comprise a choice lit- 
tle library of about the size, say, of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. If the 
editor of such a series were to skimp 
a little on the volumes devoted to auto- 
mobile insurance and surety bonds he 
could preserve approximately half his 
space for a discussion of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. If, of this 
latter sub-division, some three-fourths 
of it were given over to a review of 
the occupational disease hazard, and the 
writers assigned to it had a style equal 
in terseness and economy to that of 
the late Calvin Coolidge, the subject 
might, at last, be presented in print 
with some adequacy. 

The occupational disease hazard has 
always been something to keep a nerv- 
ous compensation underwriter awake 
nights but developments in recent years 
have brought it out into the light of 
day. It is no longer a wraith-like 
nocturnal menace but a _ three-dimen- 
sioned obstacle planted squarely in the 
path of compensation insurance prog- 
ress, or perhaps we should say re- 
covery. 

Though mortality and morbidity sta- 
tistics would indicate that medical 
science, despite its unquestioned prog- 
ress, is having a difficult time in at- 
tempting to effect cures of the ancient 
ailments, it has made tremendous 
strides in the direction of determining 
causes of disease. It has also discovered 
many new diseases and refined the 
diagnosis of old diseases particularly 
in the light of modern industrial 
processes, many of which are injurious 
to health. 


Burns Case Brings 
Question to a Head 


As a result of these discoveries, more 
diseases are traceable to employment 
than ever before and the compensa- 
tion laws of many states, written be- 
fore there was any such appreciation 
of the extent of occupational disease, 
are vague on the question of their in- 
clusion within the scope of the act. 
Insurance companies, of course, never 
undertook the writing of workmen’s 
compensation insurance with the un- 
derstanding that a wide variety of oc- 
cupational diseases would be included 
among the hazards they covered, the 
premium they charge has never been 


so loaded and reserves have not been 
posted against any such contingency. 

Nevertheless there are cases in court 
at the present time, and there is, pos- 
sibly, legislation being readied in sev- 
eral states, which if successful would 
place a long list of occupational dis- 
eases within the scope of compensation 
acts. The now famous Burns case, re- 
cently reviewed in The Spectator, is 
typical. In that case the Illinois Su- 
preme Court decided in such a way as 
tu bring, it is feared, into the list of 
diseases compensable under the Illinois 
Workmen’s Compensation Act a number 
of occupational ailments previously 
regarded as not compensable. It is 
possible that a long list of diseases 
(including ailments arising out of oc- 
cupations in which poisonous chemicals 
are used, and perhaps even silicosis) 
which formerly came under the common 
law, may now come under the Compen- 
sation Act and that insurance com- 
panies on such risks may be subsequent- 
ly subjected to tremendous claims. 


Impressive Conference 
at National Bureau 


It is no wonder, therefore, that 
James A. Beha terms it the “cancer of 
the compensation business” and that 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters staged an im- 
pressive conference on Thursday and 
Friday of last week. 

With more than 100 casualty insur- 
ance company representatives from the 
claim, engineering, medical, legal and 
rating branches of the business in at- 
tendance, the chance for insurance “to 
spread knowledge, to save lives and 
save money on compensation claims” 
was extensively developed along spe- 
cialized, technical lines. All present 
were urged “to work out something 
practical to eliminate the cancer of 
occupational disease from the work- 
men’s compensation insurance busi- 
ness,”’ by James A. Beha, general man- 
ager and counsel of the Bureau, who 
opened the meetings with a brief ad- 
dress of welcome. Mr. Beha empha- 
sized the importance of the problem 
not only from a public standpoint but 
as it related to insurance companies 
and to employers. He recommended a 
careful consideration of subjects on the 
program, and said: “The National 
Bureau feels proud to father such a 
program, and our only wish is that 
something beneficial shall come out of 
a” 

As described by Albert W. Whitney, 
associate general manager of the Bu- 


reau and chairman of the meeting, “the 
conference was an exploration into the 
cause, extent, characteristics and nature 
of industrial disease and into the prac. 
tical possibilities for prevention.” Mr, 
Whitney in cooperation with the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Associa. 
tion arranged the program for the 
session. “The interest of the insur. 
ance companies in industrial disease 
is identical with that of the public,” 
Mr. Whitney continued. “We are 
prompted by commercial impulses, but 
our chief interest is in saving lives.” 

If the subject of occupational disease 
progresses to the point where rates 
actually can be made to cover the 
hazard involved, a great service will 
have been done to workers, Mr. Whit- 
ney said. He pointed to merit rating, 
schedule rating and experience rating 
in other fields of compensation insur- 
ance as a tested means of reducing 
accidents in industry. “These plans 
have exerted a most important influence 
for safety on the industrial field,” he 
said. 





Dr. Alice Hamilton 
on Lead Poisoning 

A highlight of the conference in the 
opinion of many listeners was the ad- 
dress of Dr. Alice Hamilton, profes- 
sor of industrial medicine at Harvard 
University. Dr. Hamilton, whose repu- 
tation is world famous and who is the 
author of several toxicological text 
books, spoke extensively on the sub- 
ject of lead and carbon monoxide poi- 
soning in industry at the opening 
session Wednesday afternoon. The lay- 
man’s method for preventing lead 
poisoning which places its emphasis on 
personal hygiene and cleanliness is 
wrong and misleading, Dr. Hamilton 
asserted. “It is the air the man breathes 


which can do the most damage to him, 7 


and the responsibility for its cleanli- 
ness and purity is up to the manage- 
ment. If I could not have both cleanli- 
ness and air, I should be perfectly will- 
ing to allow men to work in utter filth, 
to dispose of all the luxuries of plant 
sanitation, provided the air breathed 
was clean and pure.” 

Proper ventilation is the cure for 
monoxide poisoning, and only acute 
cases are accidental, Dr. Hamilton said. 
Most cases of chronic poisoning espe- 








—_ 


cially among garage workers are cur- | 
able, and, therefore, the disease cannot | 


be called compensable, she believes. 
“You insurance men have in your 
hands a great weapon,” Dr. Hamilton 
said, “and you often use it the way it 
should be used. You have the power to 
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educate employers and make them do 
the right thing. You should use your 
power and information and knowledge 
in encouraging them to ascertain first 
how diseases attack workmen, and then 
to use the proper methods of preven- 


tion.” 


Opinions of Industrial 
Medical Experts 


Opening the sessions devoted to in- 
dustrial diseases caused by chemicals, 
Dr. G. H. Gehrmann, medical director 
for E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, discussed poisons involved in 
benzol and aniline dyes. He pointed out 
that certain large industries have found 
it profitable to take the best precau- 
tions known to science in protecting 
the health of workers. He recom- 
mended periodic physical and X-ray 
examinations as a means of cutting 
down the activity of certain diseases. 

Dr. Gehrmann was followed by Dr. 
Henry H. Kessler, medical director of 
the New Jersey Rehabilitation Com- 
mission, who spoke on the clinical and 
medico-legal aspects of industrial poi- 
sons. Dr. Kessler outlined principles 
for clinical examinations, and recom- 
mended standards for treating mild 
and transient cases of industrial poi- 
sons as well as advanced cases. He ob- 
served that psychological and physio- 
logical conditions play a great part in 
aggravating minor cases of industrial 
disease. 

Dr. J. Caspe, president of the Tech- 
nological Association of the Fur In- 
dustry, discussed technical questions 
relating to poisons used in the fur and 
other industries. “Exhaustive research 
is necessary before a solution can be 
found,” he said. “It is to be hoped 
that the insurance men here will en- 
courage the development of this re- 
search.” 

In the afternoon session Wednesday, 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, director of the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Division of the United 
States Public Health Service, spoke on 
the hazards of workmen in industries 
where silica dusts are present. He 
advocated the promotion of preventive 
devices, and emphasized the necessity 
of preemployment examinations. 

Dr. Frederick B. Flinn, associate 
professor of physiology in industrial 
hygiene, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, discussed physiological prob- 
lems in occupational disease and gave 
us statistics of diseases caused by 
dusts, gases and fumes. 

Dr. J. Burns Amberson, Jr., assistant 
professor of clinical medicine, College 
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of Physicians and Surgeons, talked on 
the tuberculosis hazard in industry. “I 
venture to say that 1 per cent of all 
persons in industry have lung lesions 
which in one year may develop into 
active tuberculosis. Our problem is to 
be fair to industry as well as to labor, 
and to make sure that when a man 
enters a job he is not already in a 
diseased state.” 

“With the help and encouragement 
of casualty insurance companies the 
now chaotic tuberculosis hazard in in- 
dustry can be more intelligently worked 
out,” he concluded. 

Dr. Ernst P. Boas, a heart special- 
ist, who is chairman of the Heart 
Committee of the New York Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association and as- 
sociate physician, Mount Sinai Hospital, 
spoke on industry’s responsibilities for 
diseases of the heart among workmen. 
Dr. Boas was of the opinion that re- 
gardless of pre-existing heart condi- 
tions, if an occupational injury resulted 
in permanent or fatal heart injury to 
employees, industry was liable for com- 
pensation. “Industry must protect it- 
self by means of pre-employment ex- 
aminations,” he said. 

Dr. Louis P. Schwartz, senior surgeon 
in charge of dermatosis investigations 
for the United States Public Health 
Service, spoke on the problem of di- 
seases of the skin among workers. 

Various industrial conditions causing 
defective vision and blindness were 
described by Dr. Elbert S. Sherman, 
attending ophthalmologist of the New- 
ark Eye and Ear Infirmary, at the 
opening of yesterday afternoon’s ses- 
sion. Dr. Sherman declared that con- 
stant surveillance and frequent eye 
tests would prevent many industrial 
accidents now caused by poor sight. He 
declared that dusts, gases and fumes 
were infrequent and unimportant 
causes of serious eye injury, but that 
excessive light and heat might do seri- 
ous harm. 

Dr. A. S. Gray, director, Bureau of 
Occupational Diseases, Connecticut 
State Department of Health, speaking 
of legislative methods of preventing 
occupational diseases, outlined the work 
of his department. He said it has been 
successful in encouraging employers to 
“clean their own houses,” and thus, has 
done much to prevent disease. 

Wesley M. Graff, director of the 
safety engineering division of the Na- 
tional Bureau was the final speaker 
on the program and discussed further 
preventive measures which have been 
developed in connection with occupa- 
tional disease. 





The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


AM more proud of myself than usual 

this political year. I read more 
campaign propaganda than I have in 
any other year since I have been en- 
titled to vote. I attempted to consider 
very carefully the position of each of 
the opposing candidates on the various 
issues which are supposedly determined . 
on election day. As usual, I was im- 
pressed most by two things. The first 
was that each candidate was unalter- 
ably opposed to every other candidate 
for the same office. The second was 
that each candidate placed more em- 
phasis upon what the other candidates 
had not done in the past, or would not 
do if they were elected, than upon what 
he himself had done or would do. 


* * * 


HE net result of this close attention 

to political matters was that, when 
election day came around, I was not 
sorry I had not registered and, because 
of that neglect, could not vote. In other 
years when my interest had been more 
desultory I presume that the impres- 
sions I had more or less accidentally 
gained were probably one-sided. Any- 
how, it usually turned out that there 
would be some candidate I particularly 
wanted to vote against, although I 
realize that I was pleasantly ignorant 
of the qualifications of the other candi- 
dates. This year was different. I 
sincerely wanted to vote against all the 
candidates. As far as I was concerned 
there was no lesser evil and it was 
therefore impossible for me to vote at 
all, even if I had been registered. 


* * +* 


HIS attitude of mine is, I hope, 

what Arthur Brisbane calls a “secret 
of the American character.” Such was 
the label given by Mr. Brisbane for the 
reason why more than 10,000,000 of the 
49,000,000 citizens registered before the 
election did not take the trouble to vote. 
It is hard to believe that so many eligi- 
ble persons stayed away from the polls 
for no good reason, and I can think 
of no better reason than my own. I 
sincerely hope that each one of these 
well-intentioned citizens had become so 
outraged by all the propaganda hurled 
at them that they had nothing left for 
which to vote. Nevertheless, I think I 
shall follow the good example of this 
group next year and register myself, 
hoping that some candidate will remain 
strong and silent to the end so that I 


' might vote for him. . 
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Accident Claims Analyzed 
at Philadelphia Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov., 7—Point- 
ing to a trend on the part of accident 
underwriters toward limiting disability 
and placing a definite limit on the 
amount paid under any one policy, R. 
Whitehead, accident and health man- 
ager at Philadelphia for the Maryland 
Casualty Company, analyzed 51 claims 
in an endeavor to ascertain whether ex- 
perience warrants this trend, at the 
November luncheon meeting of the Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia at the Insur- 
ance Society. 

The 51 claims, all on policies with 
sizable disability and dating over a 
10-year period, were prepared for him 
by the home office of the Maryland 
Casualty. His figures brought home a 
fact well known to underwriters that 
the automobile is responsible for a con- 
siderable portion of the accident claims. 
Of the 51 claims, 31 were due to auto- 
mobile accidents, including five pe- 
destrians. Four of the claims involved 
double indemnity. 

Ten of the 51 claims analyzed are 
still disabled. They total 2103 weeks 
to date and $83,248 in claims have al- 
ready been paid them. Of the ten, nine 
were due to automobile accidents and 
these nine total 2051 weeks of disabil- 
ity to date and have received $76,627 
in benefits. 

Eight of the 51 claims ran over 200 
weeks, the limit now being suggested. 
These eight have been paid to date 
$66,257. Thirteen of the claims ran be- 
tween 100 and 200 weeks. The average 
for the 51 claims is 133 weeks of dis- 
ability with the average benefit $5,820. 
The total amount paid under the 51 
claims was $296,840.75 with the total 
period of disability being 6,782% weeks. 

Mr. Whitehead drew no conclusions 
from these figures, nor did he suggest 
limiting periods of disability. He mere- 
ly said that the questions now is be- 
ing raised and “here is the experience 
of my company on 51 claims over a 
10-year period. You can draw your 
own conclusions.” 

Virtually the entire membership 
turned out for this meeting, which 
marked the inauguration of the new 
plan of having a specified member re- 
sponsible for each meeting, with his 
task being either to make an address 
on any phase of the business or to fur- 
nish a speaker. The December meet- 
ing will be in charge of E. Boichou 
of the Globe Indemnity. 


Uninsured Losses at Zoo 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 5—The St. Louis 
Zoo suffered two major losses recently 
without having insurance protection. 
Jonah, a 4000-pound sea elephant that 
cost the zoo $7,000 in 1930, died Nov. 1 
of five broken ribs sustained in some 
mysterious manner, while four days 
previously Toto Tombo, a baby African 
elephant, which cost the zoo $2,500, also 
passed away. 


Comp. Premiums Increase 
(Concluded from page 25) 


written 249,863 and total 
miums earned were $42,146,524. 
combined indemnity loss ratio was 
the combined medical ratio 
19.3 and the loss ratio of all companies 
for both indemnity and medical was 
58.8. 

The board’s statistical division 
has prepared an exhibit of the indem- 
nity and medical costs for the policy 
years from 1917 to 1932, inclusive, the 
most noticeable feature of which is 
the steady increase in the medical loss 
ratio and in the ratio of the medical 
to indemnity losses. For comparative 
purposes the exhibit shows collectible 
premiums and loss ratios for each of 
the years based on the rate level of 
July 1, 1934. 

The compilation shows the ratio of 
medical to indemnity losses for each 
of the 16 years in the exhibit, and re- 
veals that it has jumped from 19.7 in 
1917 to 48.9 in 1932. It fell to 16.7 in 
1918, but thereafter has never de- 
creased more than half a point and for 
the most part has mounted steadily 
until at the end of 1932 it was almost 
three times as large as it was in 1918. 
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Traffic Deaths in Missouri 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., Nov. 5—Dur- 
ing July, August and September, 259 
persons were killed and 2419 others 
injured, many permanently, in 2020 mo- 
tor vehicle accidents on the streets and 
highways of Missouri, according to 
statistics compiled by the Missouri 
Highway Department. In the corre- 
sponding period of 1933 there were 
2089 such accidents that resulted in 
232 deaths. 


Pearl Re-enters Texas 


DALLAS, TEXx., Nov. 5—The Pearl 
Assurance has re-entered Texas and has 
appointed T. A. Manning & Sons of 
Dallas as its general agents for Texas. 


Agency Committee Sets 
Quota for Cook County 


James A. Beha, chairman of the Con- 
ference on Acquisition and Field Sy. 
pervision Cost for Fidelity and Surety 
Business, issued a statement last Fri- 
day to clarify erroneous reports con- 
cerning the meeting on Tuesday of last 
week of the National Agency Commit- 
tee va Cook County, IIl. 

“A reduction of the top rate commis- 
sion from 30 to 25 per cent was not 
approved; the matter was not even dis- 
cussed,” Mr. Beha said. 

“The only action taken was as fol- 
lows: Two general agents (or branch 


offices) are to be allowed each com- 
pany in Cook County. No district 
agents will be permitted. A number 


of city agents, whose qualifications are 
to be established by a special commit- 
tee and who will operate under speci- 
fied conditions, are to be selected. They 
may be paid district agency commis- 
sions by all members of the conference. 
Complete details concerning their ap- 
pointment are to be worked out by a 
special committee. 

“In addition to the foregoing, each 
member of the conference may have in 
Cook County one general agent for 
Probate Court business only, whose 
eligibility for the appointment must 
also be established before a_ special 
committee. In approving this plan it 
was agreed that no relief will be 
granted in Cook County. 

“The National Agency Committee 
voted that there should be no change 
in the quota for the State of Illinois. 
The state quota, including Cook County, 
is six general agents (or branch of- 
fices) and six district agents.” 

Mr. Beha called attention to the fact 
that a plan similar to that proposed 
for Cook County has worked success- 
fully in Greater New York since 1927. 
An equal measure of success in Cook 
County is expected, he said. The plan 
in its final form is to be presented to 
the National Agency Committee at its 


next meeting, and if approved will be } 


submitted to the conference as 4 


whole. 


O'Malley Sets Comp. Hearing 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., Nov. 5—State 
Superintendent of Insurance R. Enm- 
mett O’Malley will hold a public hear 
ing here Nov. 13 on the revision of 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates and schedules recently submitted 
by the National Council on Compens# 
tion Insurance. 
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The Present Situation 
(Concluded from page 7) 


the reasons for poor selection and 
carrying along of the unfit would have 
to take this point into consideration as 
an important factor. 

They say that confession is good for 
the soul so, as the manager of an agen- 
cy, I'll make one or two. I’m very 
proud of my own agency group but the 
turnover record would indicate, I think, 
that I was doing a better job at elim- 
inating the unfit than in selecting the 
fit. 

After speaking to one of my bright 
young Unit Managers the other day 
about the possibilities of bringing in 
some more young college graduates into 
the business, he reported to me that he 
would guarantee to get me the number 
of new men I’d suggested and of the 
calibre I wanted, if I’d guarantee to 
pay each of them a salary of $12.50 a 
week at the start—in addition, of 
course, to what they would earn in com- 
missions. Now did I begin thinking that, 
after all, it would be far less expensive 
to pay each of a group of good men 
$12.50 a week than to experiment with 
men who, from all appearances, weren’t 
entirely first-class? Not at all. I be- 


gan thinking that I’d want to be pretty 
sure of what the men could do if | 
paid them $12.50 a week and I'll say 
right now that, if I had to pay this 
amount to every man I took into my 
agency, I’d do a much better job of 
selecting than I’m doing right now. 

Maybe we need a different method of 
compensation—maybe some simple 
facts and figures would be sufficient to 
jolt us into using better methods of 
selection under the present system of 
compensation. 


Working Out the Problem 


In the last analysis, of course, the 
public’s impression of the life under- 
writer’s work will be determined by 
what the people do who are in the busi- 
ness rather than by the number we put 
cut of the business. 

A college, for instance, which wanted 
to raise its standards might begin by 
eliminating part-time students, raising 
its entrance requirements and flunking 
out those who couldn’t “make the 
grade.” But the public’s judgment of 
that college would be gained from the 
students who represented that insti- 
tution rather than from the number 
which stricter regulations had forced 
out. 


I think it’s highly important, there 
fore, if we really want to build up pu 
lic appreciation of life insurance, thaf 
we try to get at the roots of the sale 
resistance which might form a barrie 
to future growth, rather than mere 
to break off a few branches here ang 
there. 

In our business at the present time 
of course, we are faced not only with 
the problem of the poorly selected, poor 
ly qualified agent. We have the pro} 
lem of keeping our business on the 
books. We have the problem of ad 
justing our contracts to present-day 
needs. In my opinion, for instance, the 
present interest in old-age income con 
tracts isn’t merely because people want 
safe investments. I think this interest 
is, to some extent, an outgrowth of con 
ditions painted in “Years Are §%§ 
Long.” And, certainly if our contracts 
are to carry out financial plans they 
must be adjusted to meet the situations 
which changes in our economic life are 
bound to bring. 

It goes without saying that every 
company is interested in maximum ef- 
ficiency among its field force and real- 
izes that, to a large extent, the future 
success of the business will be measured 
by their success. 
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